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PREFACE. 


INCE it is an impulſe of Nature to 
& celebrate that goodneſs by which we 

are influenc'd, and an univerſal in- 
ſtinit diſpoſes to extoll our Benefattours ; 
ſince too the infinite obligations of provi- 
dence have now made ſubjeftion our hap- 
pineſs, as much as Religion has always 
afſign'd it our duty, and we have a Monarch 
ſo indulging, that our onely yoke is a 
preſſure of inability to raiſe him a deſer- 
ved commendation : 1t is obvious to reflet 
on this gratulatory Speech of Pliny, and 
0 conclude that nothing pen'd at ſo wide 
a diſtznce comes ſo nearly up for an appli- 
cation to our own times. For ſure a gra- 
titude for the comforts of an eafie Go- 
wverument, and a recogniſance of the me- 
rits of a gratious Prince were never more 
requiſite, never more opportune. And 
would our Supreme Maſter be as patient to 
a juſt Harangue, as he once was to the 


moſt inſolent Libels : Would be put up a 


A3 ſeeming 
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ſeeming compliment with as much of un- 
concern, as he oft diſpenc'd with the moſt 
ſubſtantial affronts : no queſttin but ſome- - 
what of this nature had been attempted. 
But we live ſo pure from a compulſion of 
inventing ſhams for flattery, that we muſt 
Rifle ſome truths for fear of. their being 
thought ſo. And a filence on this ſubjedt, 
where there be ſo many temptations to be 
eloquent, can upon that ' caution ontly be 
accounted for. * However what 'we dare 
not imitate, we may at leaſt rehearſe : 
And may "apply 'a Tranſlation' where we 
muſt not venture at a like Original, _ 
The occaſion of this Dutifull Addreſs 
was a motion of the Roman ' Parliament 
that there ſhould be ſome ſolemn preſent- 
ment of their thanks to the Emperour for 
his moſt Excellent manage of Affairs. 
This Form of their Allegiance they aſſign 
fo be drawn up and in publick delivered 
by their moſt Honourable Member the 
Conſul Pliny. Fe accepts the Province, 
and in a full Fleuſe, the Emperour Himſelf 
being preſent, makes an elaborate Speech, 
"and at the expence of three days in recital, 
ſets it off with an admir'd elocution. This 
fluent draught he afterward on more com 
Poſed thoughts review'd, correfted and en- 
larg 1, giving it up to a more ſpreading 
« | : pub. 
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publication in that model, we have' it now 
convey d to us. The intent of it he aſſures 
w, was firſt a deſervd commendation of 
the good Trajan, and then the offer of a 
kind of winning Letture to future Princes, 
(not by way of aſſertory inſtruttions, which 
he was ſenfible would have look'd ſaucy and 
pedantick) by recommending the beſt of 
Precedents to inſinuate upon their imita- 
tion, which had a more taking ſemblance 
of modeſty, and promis'd a' ſtronger influs 
ence. | 
The ſtyle of it in the primitive Latin 
(except in ſome more. obſcur d paſſages, 
which in all likelyhood the tranſmiſſion oxely 
has corrupted) is incomparably corre and 
elegant, and ſo aptly garniſhed with unaf- 
fetted figares, that * . one of our beſt Tn- * Inſtrugi- 
ftruftours for Oratory iHuſtrates and ex- _—_ 
; : . g the Art 
meplifies moſt of his ornamental Tropes of oratory. 
by inſtances. drawn from this ſingle Tratt, 0x14 1582. 
In his method of deſcant he .husbands each Rake told. 2: 
particular circumſtance to the moſt complete p+ 19: 
advantage, and gently Rtrains moſt of his 
occaſional hints beyond their natural ten- 
dence, which, though an uncomely excreſ- 
cence in familiar narration, is a confeſt 
embelliſhment to a more free diſcourſe. Our 
charity. has motives to believe that his 
inducement hereunto was no jolly heat or 


A 4 rant 
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rant of Loyalty, but a generous releaſement 
of bis very thoughts, a handſome Exer- 
citation upon what matter of fatt preſcrib'd, 
and every honeſt tongue could freely vouch. 
Tet fome ſtrokes are ſo flouriſhing that 
ſhould they be transferr'd tc a more juſti- 
fying occaſion, a diſaffetted moroſeneſs would 
cenſure them for thick and luſcious dau- 
bing. 

7 is certain both the. Subjet and Lan- 
guage have been ſo-well approv'd, that its 
confinement in the Roman dialect was loy 
ſince envied, and a diſcovery to the Embiſh 
Reader made by- the moſt ingenious Sir 
Robert Stapylton, *. whoſe aſhes can reſent 
it as uo affront, that we caſt by his decent 


. dreſs, and reinveſt it '( as preſum'd.) in a 


moremodiſh garb.:That learned Gentleman 
was a Critick at Tranſlating, as the humour 
then prevail d, which was a religious-ad. 
herence to the turn of each orighnal period, 
anda. . preferring the mtegraty of bet 
cloſe and exact before the tempting wor 
of a ſmoother cadence. But I think the 
meaſures of Rendring are' by a praGisd 
conſent ſince alter d, and allowance is given 
as well for inſertions to connett, where the 
fenſe would be otherwiſe abrupt: or incohe« 
rent ; as for omiſſions to exclude what, 
though copious in one Tongue, would be re- 
dundant 
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dundant in another. A reſped to the 0b- 
ſervance of theſe rules may juſtify this new 
attempt : For with nothing of reflexion 
on that Honourable Perſon we may modeſtly 
enough affirm, that he conforms ſo devoutly 
to the ſame phraſe, deviates ſo little from 
the ſame dimenſions of each ſentence and 
expreſſion, that he is ſometime diffuſe and 
copious, where it would better diſpence with 
the ſmartneſs of being more acute ; and 1s 
at other times blunt and conciſe, where the 
memory by ſtrugling to recollett the obſcur d 
ſenſe would rather have it more expreſs 
and intelligible. But farther, ſince that 
too accurate and preciſe performance, the 
Latin Copy by the emendations of the Shel- 
donian Preſs is vindicated from ſo many 
abruptions and entangling chaſms, that it 
i far more fluent and eafie, than any of 
the corretteſt Impreſſions could ever before 
abſolve it. And therefore if ſome paſſages 
in the Original were harſh and corrupt, it 
was more excuſable, though not more plea- 
fing, that the tranſcript in thoſe ſeve- 
ral frattures ſhould be more rough and am- 
biguous. Add to this, the range and diſ- 
poſure. of the former was one undivided 
continuance of delivery without any inter 
mitting partitions, whereas here in com- 
pliance with the Oxford Edition cnn 
F4 


IX 
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lid not firſt ſtart the invention, but bor- 

* In his Edi. row'd-the contrivance. from * Jacobus de 

of Panezyid 14 Baune) there be interpos'd at each con- 
vereres, Illu- : : 

ſirated with Venzent diſtance ſuch numerary Sections, 

Notes for the which render the matter more methodical, 

bn and gratefully relieve the patience of the 

71s, 1676, 4® mack, a 6 | 4 

The affinity .of. this Subjedt with the 

happy circumſtances of.our own times ſeem'd 

to invite a Parallel. . And indeed there #. 

#0 0xe vertue here aſcribd to a Roman Em- 

perour, but what we can completely matchzn 

a Britiſh Monarch. Nay the odds would 

be vaſtly ours : For in the experience of 

afflifttions, in the fortitude of ſufferance, 

in lenity, prudence and. other Royal Orna- 

ments, moſt fignally in a Juſtice above In- 

tereſt or importunities, in a veracity. be- 

youd inconſtancy or provocation, we want 

a Precedent of paſt ages, and can dare the 

longeſt Poſterity to produce and offer a 

Compariſon. $0 that an endeavour of ma- 

king the Parallel run exatt would. he an 

. injury to him, who is propes'd to complete 

it. For to beſtow on him all the Elogies 

that are bere aſſign d, would ſcarcely fill 

up one half of his Charatter : And ſhould 

we purſue a rehearſal of whatever might 

be fairly imputed, the deſign would be 

ſuſpefted not to rival but outvie, not to 

equal, 
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equal, but excel: which though a juſtice 
on the one part, would be a ſeeming dero- 
gation on the other. It is therefore thought 
more convenient to refer the task of com- 
paring for an exerciſe of recollettion to the 
Reader. 

And T challenge the moſt unthinking to 
light upon any one commendable quality 
here "Recorded of a Foreign Hero, but 
what he ſhall immediately pronounce copied 
and ſurpaſt by our Native Monarch. 4 
Monarch who by ſubmiſſion while a Subjett, 


taught others to obey, and himſelf to com-- 


mand." Whoſe Patience, Genervſity and 
Courage were never more the envy of the 
Fattious, than the amazement of the Im- 
partial, and the tranſport of the Loyal ; 
whoſe Auſpicious entrance to a Throxe, aſ- 
ſures the happieſt progreſs, aud merits the 
longeſt Eftabliſhment on it. 4 Monarch 
whoſe accompliſhments are in each reſpett 
fo admirable, that they ſurmount flattery, 
and defie the rankeſt malice. Whoſe Yer- 
tues are every way fo illuſtrious, that they 
aazle no leſs than enlighten : And (what 
his piety abhors) they almoſt threaten to e- 
clipſe the glories of his Royal Predeceſſour. 
hy There is indeed one odd kind of vertue 
in Trajan which we care not . ſhould be 
honoured with imitation, and that is his 

wheedling 


Xl 


Xl 


* Set. 67. 


f Johannes 
Maria Cata- 
nXus. Genev. 
1643. 4® 
P. 128. 

|| Juſtus Lip- 
fius Oxon. 
1562, 12? 


P- 196, 157+ 
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wheedling of the Mobile by ſeveral little 
leſs than ſneaking infinuations, which be= 
tray a too violent ambition of being popu- 
lar, and imply that he choſe rather to be 
a Fondling than a Maſter of his Subje@s, 
which, however ſpecious and alluring, taſtes 
of a low Soul, and unhinges all Govern- 
ment, makes obedience and ſubmiſſion pre- 
carious, animates to claim as a debt what- 
ever is in a good humour granted, and is in 
effect a reſignation of all Author ity on the 
one hand, and a diſpenſation for refiſtence 
0n the other. 4A main ſpecimen of this 
eaſineſs in Trajan wv his fine bravo * at 
the delivery of a Sword to the Captain of 
his Guards, Take this, and if I Govern 
well, uſe it for me : But if 4ll, againſt me. 
This generous charge two Republican Com- 
mentators are ſo much affetted with, that 
one + of them thinks it a conceſſion never 
enough to be commended; and the other, 
[| good man is angry with the dull Pliny for 
being no more Rhetorical on ſo inviting a 
Topick, that he ſhould give ſo ſlight a 
touch on an aition, which, if ſet off to its 
due advantage, would alone ſuffice for a 
complete Panegyrick. That all commiſſion d 
Oficers ſhould draw their Swords in their 
Supreme General's defence, if he would be 
honeſt and orderly : But if imperious and 

abuſive, 
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abuſive, ſhould brandiſh them to his Exe- 


cation; ay! this was a piece of the Law 

of Nature, and always an inherent libert 

of the Subjeft: But former Princes had 

been too ſhy and ſurly to own it, it was 

Trajan the Beſt, who would firſt make the 

conceſſion : Nay paſs that into an avow'd 
command, which in its utmoſt improvement 

before had been but a tacit allowance. This 

paſſage with other of like tendence were 

pertly cited, and very lovingly applied by 

that virulent * Preacher in : PER. 
King J am vs I. bis Reign, * Ser Cor Mode 
who borrow'd his Notions of ofthe life and death of William 
ſubjeftion from David Paraz- Zaud Arch. of Canterbury, &c. 


London 1674 in Fol. Part 1.4.2. 
us, and ſo brought on the under the year 1522. p.88.39. 


Commentaries of that Au- Hiſtoria Q Antiquitates Untver- 
thour the mockery of Mar- IS +4 
tyrdom. And the Reformd yp. 326, 421, gc. 
Brethren of Scotland, who 

were never much additted to admire any 

thing that came from a Prince, were yet 

fo mightily taken with this compliment of 

the Emperour's, that in the minority of a 

late Prince they ſtamp'd on their Coin the 

Impreſs of a Sword with that Motto. It 

was a more gudely precept for liberty than 

any their barren Goſpel would afford : And 


though it was a Heathen rant from one 


Prince to a particular Subje, they would 
: adopt 


xX1V 
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adopt it for an univerſal Chriſtian duty, 


and in ſuch a 


* Steph. Junii Bruti Vindiciz 
contra Tyrannos, (Fc. Urſellis, 
1600. 12* queſt. 3p. 158. An- 
nymous Treatiſe De jure Magiſtra- 
tuum in Subditos, gc. p. 217- 
annext uſually to the former z, both 
which very ſcandalms and perni- 
cious pieces have been almoſt gene- 
rally reputed to have been penn'd by 
Theod. Beza ; although fome, I 
know, have father 'd the latter on 
his comrade Fran. Hottoman, the 
great Cruilian. Grot, De jure bell} 
Ac pack, 8&c. |, 1. c. 4. Se. 6. 
Johannjs Myiton pro Populo An- 
glicano defenſio, Cyc. Lon. 1651; 
12* p.176,177. with many other, 


F Joannis Adam oy" 
belli ac pacis H. Grotii ulluſtra- 
tum Tubingz, 1671. 8* ad/. nr. 
C. 4+ Theſ. 6. Obſervatio, P. 552+ 
Sam. Botharti Epiſtola Domino 
Morley adjeta Geogr. Sacre, (Fc. 
Francof. 1674. 4* p.54. Dr.Will. 
Falkner's Chriſtian Loyalty, (5c. 


Explication on the Decalogue, (yc. 
Lond. 1681,Fol.0n the, V. Com. 
Part 7. p.259. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie's Jus Regium, (9c. Lond. 
1684. 8*® p.go. Dr. W.Sherlock's 
Caſe of Reſiftence, (5c. Lon. 1684. 
8® c. 5. P. 171, 172. Beſides Dr. 
William Howel, who barely men- 
tons it ; Inſtitution of General 
Hiſtory 8c, L. 1680. Fol, Second 
Ed, b, g. C 5. þ. 883» 


caſe, devout Soals, for once 
they would obey for conſcience © 
ſake. Nay there has ſcarce 
been any one peſtilent Lt- 
bel teem'd to promote Anar- 
chy and juſtify * Rebellion, 
but what has gloried in this 


 2u0tation and built upon” it 


the conſequence of an Arbi- 
trary Submiſſion, not longer 
to be-pradtis d\tham while no 
Oppreſions or Grievances 


could be plaufibly or indeed 


poſſibly complain d of. - 'Vet 


it muſt be confeſt that *lear- 
ned Authours of a calmer tem- 
per have conſtantly grven far 
more ſober interpretations 
of this ſo unwary and incon- 


fiderate a flouriſh. But whe- 
Lond, 1679, 30 b. 2. Co >L Sed. 1. ther this 
Para. 8. Dr. Gabriel Towerſon's . 


expreſſion of Fra- 
Jan were oxely the- ftretch 
and effort of -a complaifant 


Dxmour; or no' more than a 


figure to dreſs: up bis confi- 


ence of that Perſon's imte- 
grity towhom it was apphied: 


Or. whether (wha#s\andeed 


the moſt plauſible Salvo, yet 


ar gues 
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argues a flight of generoſity beyond diſcre- 


tion) it was a declaration of his fixt Re- 
ſolves to govern well, We are ſure if it 
be interpreted for a Serious inſtruttion, 
for any pratlicable advice, nothing could 
more proclaim the unadviſedneſs of that 
Prince, becauſe nothing more evacuates all 


the ties of Allegiance, For if Subjetts 


muſt in truth no longer ſubmit, than they 
confeſs themſelves unoppreſt and honeſtly 
dealt with : But as ſoon as a little teas d 
with any imaginary wrong ( for they them- 
ſelves S to E 94 H_ ( the cds 
has no conſequence) may fly in the face of 
that Authority, which gives 'emthe affront, 
and depoſe that power which they ſuſpett 
will be too hard for 'em, is ſo rank a Tenet, 
that Treaſon, Tumult, Anarchy, Confuſion, 
and all the licentious miſchiefs of Earth 
and Hell would be its damning inference : 
The Prince being cruſhd into the moſt help- 
leſs of ſlaves, and every peeviſh Incendia- 
ry prefer d his Supremer Lord. It hurries 
on ſo violently to Seditions and Rebellion, 
that did the Romans believe they might 
doe what this direfion to the Captain im- 
plied, and yet permit the Emperour, who 
authoris'd 'em with that privilege, to paſs 
his one and twenty years Reign without 


any mutiny or inſurreition : F ſayſdid the 


Romans 


XV 
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Romans ſuppoſe it to be ſerious advice, and 
yet never pervert it to the prejudice 
of him, who beſtow'd it, nothing leſs can be 
znferr'd than (what is not handſome to own ) 
that the Loyalty of Heathens ſurmounts 
that of the preciſeſt Chriſtians, fince the 
one could be ſteadily obedient where they 
had in a manner leave to refit: And yet 
the other be ſo apt to rebell, where the 
have all the reſtriftions of Nature, Rele 
gion, and National Laws to ſubmit and 
be quiet. | 
Nay had this ſoothing Prince deliver'd 
2t as a licence to have himſelf chaſtisd, yet 
by the frankeſ# conceſſion he could not have 
authoris'd the Captain's revolt. For it is 
even beyond the Prerogative of Supreme 
Powers to Legitimate Refiſtence, or en= 
dow their Sabjedts with a Charter torebel, 
However valid unextorted Reſignations 
and voluntary aſſents to depoſition may be, 
yet "tis certain no Sovereign Authority, 
while ſo continuing, can p_ any liber- 
ty for diſobedience, or abſolve from the 
crime of Treaſon, any more than my ſaying - 
to another, [ll give you leave to kill me, 
would in juſtice acquit him from the guilt 
of Murther. 
 S$o that whatever acceptation it will 
tear, there is nothing more illogical, im- 
| pertinent, 
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pertinent,” or abſurd thay to alledge it as 
an authentick plea for Subjeits by force to 
amend the ſuſpetted irregularities of their 
Governonurs : yet to this nſe have a great 
many late Dodge: moſt pertly applied 
it in challenge and deftance to all the evi- 
dent reſtrittions of Nature's and Religior's 
Laws. Some from hence inferring a right 
of Refiftence as a property of each the moſt 
inferiour member of Sucieties*: Others by a 
modeſter ( though no leſs miſchievous ) re- 
trench confining it to the ſubordinate Ma- 
giſtrates, whoſe Office is pretended to im- 
power 'em for 'a defence of the peoples 
liberties, though 'in expreſs oppoſition ro 
that Superiour, who deputed 'em. 

After all, the moſt natural deduftion, 
which T concerve this paſſage capable of, 
is this, that ſuch flaſhes of good nature 
in a Prince may be of very hurtful conſe- 
quence, they proſtitute his honcur, Alie- 
nate his Authority, and make all the 
rabble an-execrable High Court of Fuſtice. 
Hence I wonder d at always and\condemn'd 
the inconftderateneſs of thoſe Authours, 
who, though they would interpret it to no 
diſtoyal tendence, yet have wink'd at the 
conſequence they are preſumd to deteſt, 
and have onely extolFd this ſaying for the 
noble ſally of a reſolute, undaunted, and 

a Heroick 


'xV11 
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_ Heroith Soul.. Whereas "tis at the beff 
but. au uywary vapour,” au indigeſted flantof 
Popularity, to the queſt whereof this Prince 
was t00 abundantly additted, as is farther 


conſpicuous in ſeveral other of bis demea- 


! 


ours remark d in the following'harangue : 
Particularly-intbe LEVI. Sett; where Pliny 
feems to intimate that Trajan had ſubmit- 
red himſelf to Govern upon the {trauge and 
uubeard-of-terms: of the Prince» being '4- 
bove. the Laws, but the Laws above the 
Prince : Whieh deſtroys - the prime and 
fundamental Prerogative of-Princes, their 
being unaccountable to any but God, and 
was the very Principle our \late Regz- 
cides proceeded -on. 1t u true," if that 
Jpecious Maxim be meant onely of the pre- 
eminence of the-Laws in a bare direttiye 
and regulative power, it is what ſober 
men have always own'd, and wiſe Princes 
have as duly praflis'd ; bat if 'it muſt be 
underſtood (as the occafron and-coberente 
#n Pliny intimate) of a coercive, ami vin- 
dicatve power to be exercis d ow Supreme 
Governours ; whenever their Subjefts ſhall 
adjudge 'em-guilty of the breach of. thoſe 
Laws, which they have oblig d themfefves 
byoath 10 obſerve: It debafes the Prince 
beneath the wileſt Malefattours, and ex- 
pofes his Perſon to the worſt of Butcheries : 

WEEDS | For 
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For tbough it proclaims not au impunity to 
private Aﬀaſſinate, yet it aſcertains the 
Murther, aud .enbances the ignominy, by 
Juſtifying a format:execation. 

Theſe ſtriftures upon the uncautions hu- 
mour: of Trajan I have thought fit to pre- 
miſe from an hearty averſneſs to whatever 
Planſfuble pretences may inſtigate to Sediti- 
08. Such little improvideut deltperies are 
.45 poiſonous as the rankeſt of downright 
nn nay they' be more fatal, becauſe 
trick'd: up in a more fpectons' guiſe, where 
the wenome is being leſs diſcernd i the 
more palatably imbib'd, and ſpreads its in- 
fettion with the greater defiance to Art 
and Antidate.. So that if this cenſure 
obuiate all. farther contagion, it 1s what 
my. honeſt- endeavours ſincerely aim at, 
and what my prayers ſhall never be want» 
ing to promoter 1 

. Tet after this reflexien on the eaſineſs 
and. indecent compliances of Trajan / muſt 
dee: him. ſo. much juſtice as to confeſs, that 
he. was judicious enough to. foreſee - the 
miſchtefs of his - hauging- on the. peoples 
courteſte ; and therefore whenever any 1m- 
yendent danger threatned, he vindicated 
his dignity from all encroachments, and 
frarply quell d all the aſſaults of faition, 


as u evident in ſeveral occurrences of hu 
a 2 Retgn, 
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Reign, more eminently in his exemplary * 
juſtice -on' thoſe Rebels, who diſturb'd hu 
Predeceſſours peace, Caſperius and his 
Pretorians, who proteſied againſt Nerva's 
pardon of Domitian's Murtherers, and Co- 
wenawted.to bring. 'em all to a condign pu- 
niſhinent « Tet without any injury to the 
Perſon of 'their Prince ; but for all this 
winning and pious pretext, Trajan ſends 
for 'erm, and amidſt their hopes of excuſe 
and preferment, executes the Leader and 
principal followers : To which juſt ven- 
geance the happineſs of his remaining years 
is more to be attributed than to any Cle- 
mency or ſparing Indulgence. 

Anel now 1 ask the Reader no other 
mercy, but that when he has run through 
this Charatter of a Roman Emperour, he 
would bleſs the Divine Providence for 
living under the protettion of a more Gra» 
tious Monarch, who wants nothing but the 
wnited Allegiance of his Subjefts to make 
him Happier than Auguſtus, fince Zea- 
vey's and his own goodneſs have already 
made him even Better than 'Trajan. | 


THE 
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THE HONOURABLE 
: Sir WILLIAM GLYTNNE 
OF AMERSDENi inthe 
. County of Oxford Baronet, 

fy Hs Highly Honoured Patron. 


: Hon. SIR, 
MW adorning theſe Pa- 
pers with your worthy 
| Names not a meer deſign of 
getting them the more plauſibly 
' recommended to the world, but 
in great meaſure the reaching 
at an opportunity to diſcharge 
\ ſome awful jenſe of gratitude : : 
 Forin truth ] am utterly impa- 
tient of being ſo generouſly ob- 
| "ga, withous "Or eſs1ng on a ſo- 


lemn 


0 
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lemn occafion to proclaim it. | 


Your late uncorrupted Patro- 


nage can ſcarce deſerve a more ' 


hearty acknowledgment, than 
my duty prompts,and my very 


ſoul inclines to pay. That ſo | 
free a bounty ſhould deſcend, 
where there was but barely the 


confidence to beg , and your fa- 
vours be Youchſafed without 


the ſlendereſt title to expett 


them, can be reſolved into no- 
thing better than an Heroick 
gallantry, that propoſes doing | 
good, meerly for the ſake of its | 
own reflexion. TI ſhould not 


poſſibly contain from a much 


larger devoir, if { did not fland 
aſſured 


p 
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. | aſſured, that after your colla- 
- _ tingof the moſt acceptable Be- 
e nefit, you deem it no leſs an op- 
; preſſion to be xealouſly thank d, 
y | than before the grant you feel 
0 * it an uneaſieſs to be warmly 
» | importuned. However [pre- 
e © ſcribe my ſelf an honeſt metbod 
- of attemptingto raiſe a tribute 
t for your obligations, and that 
t 1s, a conſcientious diſcharge of 
- that Province, your Right of 
k diſpoſure has aſagned me;which 
2  T am ſure your concern for the 
s | promotion of Diety will inter- 
t pret as no diſingenuous return, 
b and i indeed the only way of 
: | gratifying can be faſined on 


Jour 
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yonr integrity. Nor do 1 que- 
flion the Jucceſs of my endea- | 
yours herein, while with com- 
fort Þ foreſee how' much your | 
influence muſs needs contri- 
bute , by enforcing with your 
prevalent Example all my 
weaker: A dmonitions to Devo © 
tion, Sobriety, Charity and O- 
bedience. On the delightful © 
profpett of thus happy event, 1 
divert, from the profeſſtons of a 
paſt engagement, to the ſubmiſ- 
frve requeit of a farther cour- © 
tefie, and that s, to ſhelter 
and proteft thu following Ha- 
rangue frem the exceptions of 
the froward, and the cenſures | 


f ; 
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e- | of the witty, I know that to 
j- authorize a petty labour by 


S 


| youforaFriend,but refer to you 


crowding it on the tutelage of 
' a great Man, 15 like the vanity 
of thoſe who proititute a migh- 
ty Name for the vouching of 
' animpertinent tale, But what- 
| ever © diſcouragement might 
have ſtifled thu appeal to your 
* Authority, there want not ſome 
motives that may tolerably ac- 
count, perbaps atone, for the 
confidence of it: For thu Lau- 
datory Addreſs being rendred 


from that anthentick Language 


wherein you are ſo accurately 
sFilled, I may not only ſollicite 


5 
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83 a Fudge of the performance, | 
and if You, Sir,would approve, 


it would be too bold a Criticiſm 


in anyelſe to condemn. For you | 


are an unqueſtion d M after in | 
the DR of either Speech, 
and can ſo pierce into the ge- | 


nuine and unpreſumed ſenſe of | 


the primitive Author, that you 
could have obliged us with a 


much politer Verſion, if your | 


admirable faculty at Tranſla- 
ting the Roman Virtues, had 


not lifted you above the drudge- 


ry of Jo dealing with the Ro- 
man Tongue. But fartber , 
however unſuitable this puny 
attempt of mine may be to the 


. 
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| the affmity of its Subjett to your 
| plorious Principles is enough to 
| excuſe , and even ſuſtify, the 
' Dedication. For 10 Whom can 


' a Declaration of Loyalty be 


; Wi 
* 
5 
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$ 


; 
# 


more pertinently addreft, than 


' to himwho ſo reſolvedly lives 


over the Contents of it © Or 
to. whom can the Praiſes of a 
Monarch be ſo meritoriouſly 
preſented, as to Him , who 
even talks Panegyrick when- 
ever he mentions bis Prince 7 

That all the pleaſing Ac- 
commodations of this life, and 
the unſullied Joys of a better, 


may now, and hereafter, re - 


treſh 


TurErisTLE &%c © 
Freſh and Crown your deſerving | 
Self, your moſt agreeable and 
exemplary Lady, your hope- 
Ful and imitating 1ſſue, eſpe- 
cially the accompliſht Heir of + 
Your Titles and Vertues, (hall 
E be ever the unſlackened Pray- 


ers of 
Your, 
Moſt Obliged, and 
Obedient Servant 


Vuaits Kennet 
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HAT the Lives of illuſtri- 

ous Authours ſhould be a 
Preface to their Works, cuſtome 
has not made more faſhionable, 
than uſe docs requitite : For at- 
ter all the Philoſophick advice to 
weigh the value of what 1s faid, 
without any poize from the au- 
thorgy of the Speaker, a recep- 
tion (though not the Nature) 
of truths depends much on the 


(als Cam 
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Character of him, who deliyers 
them : So that the ſame Argu- 


ment, manag'd to the ſame ad- 
vantage, ſhall by a reſpect to the 


Writer, be pblig'd with attention | 


and'eareſs, pt elſe by a miſcon- 
ceit be prejudg'd to ſcorn and 


neglect. The conſequence of 


this muſt farther be, that thoſe 
drudges for the publick, whoſe 


names and repute are yet ob- '. 


ſcure, ought in policy to lic 
conceal'd, leſt their meanneſs, 
when diſcoyer'd, prejudice their 
attempts : Whule of ſuch again, 
whoſe open eſteem can ſecure 
an acceptance of whatever they 


deal in, it 1s their prudence to | 
own their endeavours, and it 1s 


their intereſt, as muchas honeſty, 
to legitimate their Iflue, yhere 
the dignity of the Parent will be 
entail'd on the oftspring. This 

juſtifics 
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| juſtifies our;brave Roman, that 


while living he. dar'd ; Father 
what. eyer. was the reſult of his 
manly wit; and this accounts 
for the\ greater .convenience, of 
prefixing his Life, ſince.a know- 
ledge of his deſerts will beſure to 


put-an eſtimate on his labours. 


Moſt of the learned Worthics-of 
paſt generations haye by a later 
piety .been thus reviv'd, as far 
as a groping after their reliques 
would permit: Burt alas many 
were interr'd ſo deep, ſo dark, 
that: cven their ruines were. pe- 
riſh'd, and the'utmoſt diligence 
could recover but few of their 
remains. This unhappineſs is 
abundantly redreſs'd in the me- 
mory of our preſent Authour, 
who in his Epiſtles has left us 
ſuch copious memorials of his 
life and temper, that from thence 

alone 
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alone there wants-nothing but a 
method ito collect as' full an ac- 
count of him, as is neceſfary to 
beſtow, or natural to deſire. 

He was born -Ar. Chriſ. 62. 
QC Fre ' At '/Novo-Comuni a 
Town'of Italy, emment for no- 
thing ſo much, as for being the 
place' of natrvity.to' ſo great a. 
Man, who we preſume eſtecm'd 
it afterward no ſcandal to have 
peep'd into the World from fo 
obſcure part of it, but thought 
it rather noble to ſhed a luſtre on 
his birth place, than to derive a 
glory from it. However by his 
oratcfull mumficence it was ſoon 
made more populous and re- 
markable, by the encourage- 
ment he there gave to Inhabi 
tants, 1n the Erecting of a pub- 
lick School liberally endow'd, 
with a Library adjoyning ſo 

COMm- 
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- competently turniſh'd, that no 


queſtion it invited a choice reſort. 
. 'He was the Son of L. Coucilins 
by a Siſter of Pliny the Natural 
Hiftorian. He loſt his Father while 


young,who, for ought we/ know, 


left. hum no other Legacy, bur 


that. of a good example. His 


' wadow'd Mother deſtitute of the 


helps of Education delivers him 
up to his karn'd and wealthy 
Uncle, who yet relolv'd, if de- 
generate 1n vertue, not to own 
him allied mn bloud : This trial 
was ſoon made, and our Eagler 
ſtood the teſt. For by a vigilant 
obſervance of his inclinations 
and deportment, the old Gentle- 
man was ſo well fatisfi'd, that 
by the cuſtome of their Laws he 
adopted him into a nearcr Rela- 
tion, and at his death (occaſion'd 


tum 
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him: heir of his'Name and-/for- 
tunes: Bur before this caſualty 
he had'been very provident for 
the. breeding his Nephew. He 
aſtgn'd: him firſt-ro Cuintilian 
that Maſter of Eloquence, who 
transfus'd into him all thoſe pre- * 
cepts, which hitherto ſo''richly 
oblige the World, and he found 
him fo quick, ſo tra&table, that 
he never ſaw reaſon to ſpur his - 
induſtry or amend his apprehen- 
ſion ; he had in-him the luſcious 
comfort. of a docile learner, and 
the onely danger was leſt his 
jcalouſies nighr haye curb'd that 
torwardneſs he was ſurpris'd at, 
and made him inclinable to ſuſ- 
pect, that from his Scholar he 
would ſoon commence his Riyal. 
But he prefer'd his duty before 
any env1ous regards, and, it 1s 
certain, did not onely initiate 

him 
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him 1n the Elements of that Art 
he profeſt; but laid him in di- 
rections for' the merhodizng of 
all his future ſtudies, which the 
obedient Pupil ſo cmbrac'd, that 
when emancipate from his more 
immediate difcipline, he till co- 
pied his preſcriptions, and. con- 
form'd to that model, which was 
ſer him by ſo able an Architect : 


| As appears particularly from his 
- ſo often running through the 


Decads of Livy, which was a task 
no queſtion advis'd him by his 


| great Inſtructer, who always be- 


tray'd a ſingular aftection for this 
Authour, and in his moſt ex- 
cellent Inſtitutions recommends 
him as moſt - worthy of a rc- 


peated peruſal. 
When thus le&tur'd in Rhe- 


+ torick, he was now ripe for a 


courſe in Philoſophy, and to en- 
cer 
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icr upon this under as cxpert a 
guide, as he had attain'd the for- 
mer, he was given up to the tu- - 
ition of Niceres a learned Prieſt, 
who was to make him both ho- 
neſt and deyout; ſuch was the 
diſcipline of that polite age, that 
a being principled in Religion 
was one of the chief accompliſh- 
ments of a Gentleman; and 
though all was no better than 
Idolatry and Romance, a being 
verſt in their ſacred rites was not 
elteem'd a fit knowledge for an 
Augur onely, much leſs was the 
being moulded into ſtrict and 
pious thought prejudicial in the 
depreſlure of their ſpirits, 1n the 
ſouring of their humours, or in 
the ſpoiling of their complai- 
ſance. 

Under his government he 
made ſo good a proficience, that 


his 
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his Uncle with joy 'percerv'd he 
was fitted both for years and 


| learning to reap the advantages, 
* and conquer the inconveniences, 


of a foreign travel, which he 
knew well was a completing 
piece of Education, 1t the Itine- 
rant was of age and diſcretion 
not to hug novelties, not to ape 
cuſtoms, Lac co colle& remarks, 
and chen digeſt them, to obſerve, 
to reflect, to compare, and to 
better his judgment by a reſi- 
dence abroad, rather than bur- 
then his memory for oftentation 
at return. With cheſe hopes he 
diſpatch'd him to Syria, which 
was then as much the common 
Mart of Literature, as Egypt had 
been before. Yet here the wary 
old Uncle would not truſt him 
with a diſpoſal of his own time; 
but leſt roo great a leafure 

might 
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might expoſe him to ſuch temp- 


re 
"Wy 


rations, which he ſhould be too | 
idle to reſiſt, he provides him an | 


_ employ, and lifts him a young 
Volunteer ; where yet he ſery'd 
as if arms were to be his diver- 
ſion, not his trade; and therefore 
he was oft allow'd leave to retire 
from the camp to his ſtudies, 
in which he had the moſt emi- 
nent Directour thoſe Countries 
could afford, the fam'd Euphra- 
tes, whoſe LeEtures he deyoutly 
heard, and was poſſibly the grea- 
reſt encourager, 1t not the ſole 


motive, of | his after remove to | 


Rome. Him he honour'd, and 
admir'd, and gives him this Cha- 
racter to a friend, that his aſpect 
was all gravity, without the 
ſlighteſt daſh of ſourneſs, which 
commanded a reſpect, yet im- 
pos'd no terrour ; 1n diſcourſe 


he | 
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he was* both copious and acute; 
in his inſtructions ſtri&t and ſe- 
rious, yet'always- caſte, affable, 
and- ski]I'd ar ſuch a winning 
force, that he could lead the 
rational; and eyen draw the ob- 
ſtinate, che 'could chaſtiſe an er- 
routr-without correcting the de- 
luded, he could reform without 
cenſure, and amend without 
reprgof + Nay he had ſuch an 
obliging- knack- at perſuaſive; 
that the-miſtakentook a pleaſure 
to- be his Converts, and even 
wiſt'&to be again farished, after 
they were fully eonvinc'd. " 
When by a viſit of the moſt 
remarkable places, an obſervance 
of their policy, and a-maſtery'of 
the language, he had complcte- 
ly anſwer'd the delign of his 
+ miſſion, he - prepares ro deparr, 
and Jaded with- thoſe accom- 


(b) pliſh- 
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pliſkments, which are the richeſt 
Cargo of a Trayeler, he returns 
to his expecting Friends; but 
cer.a long abode with his Mo- 
ther and Uncle, he looſes the :_ 
latter, and thereby at cighteen 
years of age ſucceeds to a plenti- 
tull eſtate. Among other Lega- _ 
cies, that which he moſt priz'd 


was 1160 Volumes of his Uncle's + 


Works, filld up 1n the maygent, 
and wrote. on the yery covers all 
by his own-hand, for which when 
their number was ſomewhar leſs, 
he had in; Spain, been offerid four 
Hundred Thouſand Seſterces : 
The compiling of theſe argued 
him an 1ndetatigable. Student, 
and being ſo ſevere an accounter 
for his own time, he might lefs 
inyidioully urge others to an 
improvement of theirs, which | 
his Nephew aſlures us was his 
con- 
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' conſtant humour; he was always 


a-Lefuring him into induſtry, 
and was ſo impatient of his leaſt 
remiſſions from ſtudy,that ſeeing 


. him one day walking (and pot- 
{bly intent on a recollection of 


what he had lately read): he chid 


him for ſo idle a diverſion, and 


ſharply cold him he might be 


| better employ'd. So that this 


method of; a ſedentary intenfneſs 


might probably firſt have been 


taken up-by our young Student 
out of a, deſign to oblige the 
old man, till-it paſt from a con- 
{train'd cuſtome to a volun- 
cary habit, from an aſſiduous 
practice to a ſetled inclination. 
Itis worth the pains to relace that 
he gave one notorious inſtance 
of it : When his Uncle at Micere 


' 1n a ſurpriſe at the inflammation 


+ of Veſuvins was ſailing out to take 


(b) 2 a near- 
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a nearer: proſpect of the danger, 
he.comes and asks his Nephew © 


to accompany him in that, which 


prov'd his laſt Voyage, but he - 
bluntly. waves the invitation, _ 


and very fairly tells him, he had 
rather: continue at | his Books : 
Though. he durſt not without 
doubt have been: ſo rough to 
one, whoſe years might ſuppoſe 
him 'peeviſh, and yet whoſe fa- 
vour was ſo much-his intereſt 


to retain;-1f he had not foreſeen 


1 would be ſo far from being 
reſented as4 contempt or aftront, 
that it! would be the moſt taking 
complement, he-'could poſhbly 
rotug lift 0 


+ He had not been long centred ; 


upon:-his new inheritance, before 


his reſolves of ſettlement were | 
directed to-Rome, where he fix'd | 


his refidence, not becauſe the 
” Town 
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Town and the Court might bz: 
- moſt opportune for a ſtage-of 


pleaſure and diverſion, bur that 
hethought here the moſt advan- 
tageous platform to build up his 


 facure fortunes. And therefore 


he would not be fluſh'd into Spark 
nor Gallant, but ſenſible that the 
beſt husbandry of his Revenues, 
would be the purchaſe of a good 
name, he toil'd ſo hard in reure- 
ments, and relax'd himſelf fo 
well in company, that he ſoon 
gain'd the repute of a ſmart and 
ſolid Gentleman. The moſt carly 
ſpecimen of his parts he had g:ven 
in the compoſure of a Greek 
Tragedy at fourteen ycars of age, 
wherein he ſo happily approy'd 
himſelf in the proper Genus of 
ſublime, in the crue Air of +11: 
buskin, that he ſupcrviv 4 6; 
years, and in his nonags v2 
(b) 3 
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man by the beſt Periphraſis. A 
ſucceſs in this foon heated him 
on to freſh attempts, and in his 
Voyage from Cyria about ſeven- . 
teen he falls upon Latin Elegiacs 
on the Icarian Sea, which we need 
not doubt were ſoft and ſmooth. 
But he knew theſe were juvenile 
ſports,” which it would be fatal 


to be addicted to, and therefore 


when he had enough for bare ac- 
compliſhment, refolv'd to make 
no employ of what had poverty 
and affectation enrtail'd for a 


curſe, he was not ſo fond of the 


Beggar or the Fop, but that he 
ſteer'd his endeavours to a more 
honourable Port,and applics him- | 
ſelf to a ſtudy of the Civil Law : ©. 
In this he ſoon commenc'd fo 
hop<full a Proficient, thatupon a 


ſhort preparation he was ripe for | 


the Bar, and before twenty ap- 
pear'd 
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pear'd for his Client in the Ro- 
man Forum, where his pleadings 
were ſo connect, and his delive- 
ry ſo becoming, that there was 
carce afterward any cauſe of 
moment, whercin he was not by 
one of the parties retain'd. 

From the Forum he advanc'd 
to the Senate, and could argue 


before that auguſt aſſembly with 


- as much courage, as he had done 


in the more Infteriour Courts. 
And here he was engag'd in ſc- 
veral of the moſt important con- 
cerns, as the management of the 
Spaniards charge againſt Bebius 
Maſa, the proſecuting another 
of their informations againſt Cx- 
cilius Claſſicus, the detence and 
acquitment of Zulius Baſſus and 
Varenus, and what was the moſt 


- eminent, he open'd the 1impeach- 


ment of Marius Priſeus Procon- 


(b) 4 ſul 
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ſul of Africa, charg'd by hispras 
vince of bribery and extortion, 
in the urging of this he was ſo 
brisk and reſolute, nay. ſo eager 
and intent, that the kind Empe- 
rour more than once order'd the 
Freeman to whiſper and adviſe 
his Maſter that he ſhould not in- 
jure his Lungs, nor drain his Spj- 
rits, nor overcharge his conſti- 
tution, however with humble 
thanks for the caution, he: zea- 
louſly procceds.and ſo expoſesthg 
caſe,that the Senate confeſt them- 
ſelves infinitely ſatisfied, and the 
Criminal was ſcntenc'd to pers 
perual banmiſhment, 
He was too eminent to bg 
thought uſeleſs, and therefore his 
Countrey ſoon propos'd to expe-' |. 
rience his abilities in ſome more 
publick Station. Hence he was 
honour'd with a Commyſlin rq * 
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The Life of Pliny. 

ſuperviſe the repairs of the Ainmi- 
lian way. He was a ſplendid 
Pretor ” the City : A zealous 
Tribune for the people: A faith- 
full Queſtor for the Emperqur : 
APretect of the Treaſury for the 
State : - And an Augur for the 
Gods. But his moſt active pre- 
ferments were his Proconſular 
dignity in Pontus and Bithynia, 
and his. Conſulſhip at Rome. In 
the former (which was laſt exc- 
cuted) he held a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence with his Imperaal 
Maſter Trajan, and took all his 
meaſures from his advice, which 
he conform'd to, with ſo much 


- of reſolution and diſpatch, that 


he won on the affections of his 
Province, countermin'd the ma- 
lice of his Enemies, and for ever 
ſecur'd the favour of his Prince. 

' It was from hence he dated 
thac 
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that generous Teſtimony ' and 
Character he gave the Chriſtians. 
For it being themiſtake of Irajar, 
chatthis growing Sect would in- 
cerrupt 'and diſturb the peace-of 
hisEmpire, he had given inſtru- 
ftions toall his Miniſters to ſup- 
preſs them by a ſmart perſecuti- 
on. Our Proconſul knew theſe 
orders muſt be obey'd through 
the extent of -his Juriſdiction ; 
yet he thought it not impertinent 
to give his honour'd Lord ſome 
account of the humours and be- 
haviour of the Men, before he 
went on to the extremeſt rigour. 
In this deſcription we may be ſure 
he ſpoke as a candid Relatour, 
not as a biaſt Friend : And in- 
deed the danger of being partial 
was on the other hand; for he 
abhorr'd the ſcandal of leaning 
to that new ſuperſtition, and he 
wrote 
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wrote to one, whom it was 
© manners to ſooth, ' which yet 
, © he could not better doe, than 
- by confirming that preudice, 
' — he had fo deyoutly enterain'd. 
- But mavgre theſe induccments, 
it was his honour to ſpeak the 
- truth, and it was his Loyal Ma- 
:  ſter's Vertue to hear it. He 
|  thereforedeclares, that their onely 
crime, or rather miſtake, was that 
' they aſſembled before day to ſing a 
form of devotions to Chriſt their 
God, where they bound themſelves 
by Sacrament, yet not to wiolate 
the Roman Laws, not to perpetrate 
any villatties, but to avoid Theft, 
Robbery, Adulteries and breach of 
Faith. When they had done this, 
they never ſpent their thoughts to 
Conſpire, or Caball; but march'd 
quietly off to their reſpeaive homes. 
And this ſo much calm'd the ex- 
aſpc- 
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aſperated Trajan, that he remit- 


red his paſſion, and return'd an- 
ſwer, that they ſhould not be held 


in, nor inquird after, but if by 


others proſecuted ſhould have Ju- © 


flice, and a. fair Irial. Yet was 
this a conceſiion he would never 


have made, had henot been fully : 


convinc'd that they were neither 


ſeditious, nor diſloyal, as he at 
firſt ſurmis'd. For indeed there 
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wasS no one Emperour more : 


provident in cruſhing the growth 
of Faction : * As will appear by 
this {ingle inſtance. Pliny had 
pctition'd him, that there mighe 
be a Corporation of * Mecha- 
nicks founded by Charter at 
Nicomedia : Burt the prudent 
Prince, though it ſeem'd but a 
trivial boon, and ask'd by ſuch a 


favourite, whom he was not wont: 


tro deny, yet he gives him this one 
rcpulſe, 
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repulſe, and afſign'd no other 
reaſon, than that ſuch Societies 
were always prone to Faflion, and 
were the common nurſeries of rio- 
tous and diſcontented ſpirits. 
When: he had diſcharg'd his 
government with no unhappi- 
neſs but that of envy, he comes 
back to Rome, and 1s comforted 
with an humble Addreſs from 
his dependants, an hearty wel- 
come from his Friends, and a 
Gracious Reception from his 
Prince. But precedent to this 
honourable cmploy abroad had 
been his Conſulſhip at home; 
an Office which his taſted art 
of conduct had proclain'd him 
worthy of; ſothat, with no pauſe 
from his Pretectſhip of che [rea- 
ſury,tothis the Empcrour recom- 
mends, and the people 1a duty 
accept him. And to ſweeten the 
en- 
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enjoyments of it, he was bleſt 
with a Collegue, who was Part- 


' ner of his thoughts, as well as of 
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his dignity, the good Tertullus. It | 


was1n theſe circumſtances that he 
delivered his Panegyrick, 1n a full 


Senate, with a reverend aſpect, 
and dcliberate voice, 1t coſting | 


him three days to rchearſe. 


It was not from this inſtance 


$4 


onely, but from a long Series of | 
Loyalty, that he was fo ingratiate ' 
with lus Prince, as upon an hum- ' 
ble motion to procure any rea- : 


ſonable a&t of Grace. 
made uſe of this power not to ad- 


vantage himſelf, but to prefer his * 
Friend. And the Emperour, as | 


ſounda Politician as any that flou- 
riſhing State was ever Crown'd 
with,thoughtitno reflexionon his 
manage to have a potent fayou- 
rite, and therefore let him com- 


Yer he {þ 
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mand what courteſies he: pleas'd 
to entreat. His:oppartunities: to 
ſerve his Dependancs were;by. this 
means frequent;: and the' grants 
conſiderable, He; got for:chis 
Phyſician Harporrates, fariCryfip- 
pxs, and other Ahens, a freedom 
of Rome. He. obtain'd for 'the 
children of Antonia, and other 
hapefull perſons, the name and 
privilege of Gentlemen. He ad- 
vanc'd Swra tothe Pretorſhip, and 
his Chamber-fellow Voconizs: to 
ſeveral ſucceſlive dignities. 
Nor was 1t onely at the Em- 
perour's colt, that he maintain'd 
his Friends ; but where they were 
indigent and rcady toaccept, he 
would as freely ſpend trom his 
own ſtock; wherein his bounty 
was always unconditionate, he 
never hook'd by civilities, nor 
tamper'd with tus fayours; yer 
WEILE 
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were his Ln ptetious and | 


mumficent. He-ſerled on his de- 


cay'd 'Townſman Caninius Rufus, | 
ahandſomefalaryfor encourage- | 


ment.and :ſupport in a ſtudious 
life: _He allow'd Martial a com- 
fortable.penſion to board him in 
a Countrey retrement. . Meti/ius 
Criſpus he ſent to-a good mikitary 


employ abroad, and gave him a 


round ſum at departure to bear | 


his charges. To Voconius Roma- | 
ns he gave three thouſand Sec- | 
ſerces to take him up a Gentle | 


mans Eſtate; and to his Maſter 
Ouintilian, atthe Marriage of his 
Daughter, he ſent fifry thouſand 
Seſterccs, asa portion for the: de- 
cent Bride. | 
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And thoſe he cmbrac'd for | 
Friends were not his Neighbours | 


and Relations onely, bur all the 
molt eminent of cach taculty or 


ſcience. | 
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: ſcience, Of Poets he had Mar- 


tial and Silizs Italicus, the firſt a 
Prince in Epigram, the ſecond a 
Peer in Heroic. Of Hiſtorians 
he had both 7acitus and Swetoni- 
5, he took the former for a con- 
fident, and admitted the latter 
for a Companion. Of Civilians 
he pick'd out Pomponizs Saturni- 
nus, Arrianus, and what others 
were the moſt celebrated Oracles 
of the Law. To theſe he open'd 
his Soul, and was as privy to all 
their concerns. He loy'd their 
perſons, courted their ſociety, 
and eſpous'd their intereſt, with- 
out any dirty reſferyes of craft or 

deſign, | | 
His Eſtate was fo conſpicuous, 
and his conditions ſo endearing, 
chat he was ſure to be courted 
from the ſelfiſhneſsof a ſingle lite, 
an alteration of which was poſli- 
(Ec) bly 
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bly more a compliance with the | 
importunity of others, than any | 
hurry of his own inclinations ; | 
howeverhe hadchoice of proflers | 
and judgment to ſelect the beſt, F 
Of his Fe Wife we have but an | 
obſcure mention; his ſecond was | 
Calphurnia, whom Dowry and 
Parentage render'd an equal 
match : Her he admitted to 
his heart as well as bed, and for | 
an inſtance of his fondneſs, has | 
left us a pair of uxorious yet | 
chaſte Epiſtles. It was the onely | 
misfortune he eyer complain'd | 
of, that he could have no iſſue | 
by cither of them. ; 

This unhappineſs he contriv'd | 
by the moſt availing method to F 
repair; for indecd (as far as this 
ſide of vanity would allow) he | 
ſeem'd in nothing to betray a | 
ſtronger impetus of delire, than Þ 
(Oo F 
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to haye his name and memory 
out-live his funeral, and therc-. 
fore he got not onely a grant 
celebration from Martial, and by 
2 hint of his own an honourable 
mention from 7 acitus; but temp- 
ted eternity with many of his 


* own Works, which deſery'd a 


longer duration, than moſt of 
them have met with. Beſide his 
Greck Tragedy, and Elegies in his 
Voyage from Syria ; he wrote 
a Tract of Hendecaſyllables. A- 
nother of Demonſtrative Orati- 
ons. Some reflex1ons on the ſclt- 
murther of Helvidius. A Cata- 
logue of illuſtrious Men: (which 
yer ſome have thrown upon 
C. Nepos, and others (perhaps 
with moſt of juſtice) aſcribe to 
Aurelius Victor.) A Colle&tion of 
Epiſtles, and a Panegyrick on the - 
Emperour. Of whuch the three 

(c) 2 laſt 
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laſt onely are'reſcucd from that : 
eating oblivion, which has ſwat | 


low'd the other. 


When he was cloy'd with the | 
fatteries of the Town, he would # 
oft retire to his Countrey ſeats, | 
of which he had two moſt deli- Þ 
ciouſly ſituate, the one his Laz- | 
 rentine,the other his Tuſcan Farm; | 


where 1n imitation of the primi- 


tive Conſuls, and Dictatours, he | 


read Nature in the cultivations 
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of husbandry ; and thought his | 


Gentility ſo little ſoild hereby, 
that he gave a Waggon for his 
Coat of Arms. 

We have better proofs how 
heliv'd, than when he died: We 
have a moral certainty for the 
one, but muſt be content with 
conjecture for the other. His laſt 
Epiſtles ſeem to be thoſe from 
Pontus to the Emperour, and at- 

Cr 
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ter his giving up this honourable. 
truſt, we hear nothing conſide-. 


| rable of his actions from himſelf, 
| orany other Hiſtorian. Itisrecor-: 


dedthat his Royal Patronreſigg'd, 


| to death, about -the year from. 


| | our Saviour's birth | (1f Ezſebius 


| compute aright) 119; whom, it 


15 likely, he had no great ambiri- 
on to ſurvive; and therefore we 
may preſume he lett the World 
ſoon after the loſs of' that com- 
fort, which had been moſt et- 
fectual to have detain'd him in it. 
Yet ſome (I fanſic on more. pre- 
ſumptuous grounds) date. his 
death in the 12 of Trajar's Reign. 
It is ſure that Ezſebizs then men- 
tions the deceaſe of a Pliny, but 
implics 1t of the Seniour. _, -. 

After thus proſpect of his acti: 
onsand employs, it will be a piety 
toward his aſhes, and a diverſion 
(£)'23 tO 
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tothe vertuous, to preſent a more 
apparent view of his perſonal 
endowments : Eſpecially, ſince 
from an cafie purſuit of his own 
diſcoveries, there lics ſuch an o- 
pen road to meterials ; that there 
wants nothing, but a natural dif- 
poſure, and a naked repetition. 
In Rhetorick it 15enough that 
he was Scholar to Cuintilian, 
whoſe-precepts he ſo well 'digc- 
ſted, that all ms after compoſures 
were but a varied rehearſal of his 
Maſter's inſtraQtions. He gain'd 
not onely a fluent ſtyle, and a 
plauſible delivery, which are bur 
the Mechamfm of Oratory ; but 
he had ſuch an accurate Idea of 
things, knew 'ſ{o well their apt 
repreſentment by words, | and 
underſtood fo completely the 
influence of cach period on the 
foul; that he ſtil] married his 
[21 EXPC- 
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The Life of Pliny. 
expreſſions to his argument, al- 
ways reconciF'd his Auditory to 


his ſubject, and never ſpoke, but 
to thoſe paſſions he raisd. He 


could inſtruct a Friend, that ar 


invention copious and a free elocuti- 
on might haply be the talents of an 
illiterate confidence ; but an orderly 
diſpoſure, a due turn of figures, a cri- 
tical mode of tranſition, and ſuch 0- 
ther ſecrets of art were onely acquire- 
ments of the laborious and learn'd. 
Yet it was one of his Maxims, 
that Uſe was the beſt Rhetorician,he 
having known many, who had 
neither parts nor reading, yet by 
aſlduous practice, had ralk'd of- 

ten, till they ſpoke well. 
He was ſuch an Artiſt at the 
variance of expreſſions, that al- 
moſt in the ſame breath, he could 
be fuller and more acute, grave 
and flouriſhing, ſo that his ca- 
(C) 4 Adencies 
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The Life of Pliny. 
dencies madea diſſonance of Mu- 
ſick being always uncqual. His 
endeayours herein, by confeſſion 
to a Friend, were that he might | 
ſo contrive it, that by a difterent Þ 


turning of periods he would | - 


have fomewhat to affect the | 
moſt {ingular reliſh of cach pecu- | 
lar palate. Yet where his ſubject 
requird a ſteady, even pace, he 
would never range, but keep 
devoutly-to each Scheme of lan- 
guage, which 1s onely proper to 
each diſtinct compoſition. Un- 
doubtly he was an accurate Ma- 
ſer of all ſtyles, and ſeem'd moſt 
happy 1n the moſt difheulr, that 
of ſublime ; for the exerciſe of 
which he had that argument, 
which the great Lovginzs implied 
to be moſt ſuitable, Panegyrick : 
Wherein he completely ſhun'd 
thoſe vices, whuch ſo nearly ad- 
joy 1, 
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joyn, afteRation and flatneſs. He 
could fly withour ſoaring, and 
again walk without ' creeping, 
He could reach where it was 
proper, and ſtoop where it was 


- more becoming. Laying down 


this as a meaſure and remark, 
that as in picture the darker ſha- 
dowing ſets off no leſs, than the 
gaudier ſtroaks ; ſo in Oratory the 
ſeeming blurs, as well as flouriſhes, 
do proportion and adorn.. [n'others 
works (where he could preyail on 
his good Nature to cenſure) he 
would check the preſumptuous, 
and chaſtiſe the coward, yet of 
che'two, he more inclin'd to ex- 


cuſe the bold and daring, than. 


the. timarous and wary writer ; 
and would forgive the too licen- 
£10us torrent of a lofty, ſooner 
than the ſtagnating ſhallows of 
a mean, ſtyle: Jlluſtrating his 
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judgment herein by this moſt 
ingenious Metaphor, that it was 


ſafer indeed to tread the humble val- 


ly, than to climb the craggy mount ; 


yet a ſlip was more unpardonable 


beneath, than a fall from above. 
And therefore on a cold indifte- 
rent Oratour of his own times 
he paſt this facete jirk, that he 
had no fault but one, and that was, 
that he had no fault. His mean- 
ing he implied to be, that he had 
better have mounted, though 
with ſome'tumbles, than tamely 
have ſwept the ground for a cau- 
tion of falling no lower. Or 
that a- bold occaſional fally, 
though'with miſadventure, had 
been more laudable; than a con- 
tinual ſculk within the bounds 
of a fater refuge. 

He was inclinable, yet not ad- 
dicted, to Poctry,which tendency 
ſome 
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ſome of his graver Friends ſto- 
mach'd as a levity ; and were fo 
kind, as to let him know their 
diſlike. In reply whereto he was 
ſoon provided of excuſe ; which 
yet he would not urge from the 
nature of thething it ſelf ; cither 
its innocence asadiverſion; or its 
uſe, as an exaltment of the fancy: 
but he fled to example, as the mo- 
deſter, if not. the more juſtifying 
method.: And rehears'd a Cata- 
logue of noble Romans, who; in 
their vacation from more ſerious 
affairs, had ſet the Preſident : 
And with ſuch company to err 
he thought no ſcandal : Eſpeci- 
ally ſince they were ſo eminent, 
that 'to imitate their recreations 
was no leſs a credit, than it was 
a duty to copy after their grayer 
employs. 

He was ſo inquiſitiye of paſt, 
and 
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and fo well acquainted with his * 


own times; that he was accom- 
liſh'd no doubtas much for a Po- 
itician,as his Uncle was for a Na- 
tural Hiſtorian. ' And to this Pro- 
vince he was invited by one, who 
knew hisabilities. Him he anſwers 
by Letter, and. firſt confeſles it 
a good office to record the illuſtrious 
betrays a deſire of. perpetuating him- 
ſelf, by the eternizing of others : 
gives a taſte of his being a Critick 
in Hiſtorick ſiyle ; is cautious what 
times were moſt cynvenient to ven- 
ture bn, Ancient or Modern ; the firſt 
were obſcure, and more hard to ac- 
count. for; the latter were tickliſh, 
and more hazardous to expoſe. How- 
ever diligence _{bould ſupply the one 
difficulty, and a good conſcience the 
other. He would have the induſtry 
to be exad, and the courage to be 
faithfull. He theretore reters the 
4 choice 
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The Life of Pliny. 
choice to his Friend ; and as he 
determin'd, he implies a reſolye 
for cither undertaking. But 
whether his Friend were too coy 
to impoſe him a task, or he him- 
ſelf was diverted from profecut- 
ing his firſt intentions ; we hear 
of nothing to this purpoſe, bur 
2 {mall Tra&t of Men famous 
for Military and Civil Govern- 
ment, which yet( if ourfaith han 
upon ſome Criticks) we _ 
not believe to be his, and indeed 
the imputation need not be en- 
vied any other. 

In whatever he wrote, he was 
correct almoſt to ſuperſtition. 
He would nor thruſt, but ſend ; 
not pour, but drop into the world 
all bh meſlages of his pen. And 
indeed that nothing ſhould come 
from him, as finiſh'd, but what 


was abſolute and unexceptiona- 
ble, 
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ble, 1s the leſs wonder, if we 
reflect what a judiciary trial all 
his pieces ſtood the verdict of, 
before they were diſmiſs'd to a 
good deliverance. For whatever 
he compos'd, he firſt himſelf 
_ and reyviewd: Then to 
r 


ing the cadence and cuphony 
tothe teſt of his cars, he ſounded 
it diſtintly ; and leſt his own 
voice might flatter him, he got 
it to be pronounc'd by —_—_— 
in his own Audience. After this 
he advis'd with two or three par- 
ticular Friends : He then aug- | 
ments the club, and engag'd | 
them all to except : Their cor- 
rections he ——_— to 
ſome few of the-moſt judicious; 
and as they agreed, he alter'd and 
amended. After this diſcipline 
he rchears'd in a full Aſſembly ; 
When upon the iflue of _ 

cc 
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free reproof, and his own new 
diſcovery, he gave the com- 
pleting ſtrokes, and left them 
proof againſt the virulence of 
teeth and tongue : Profeſling 
always to cont1der, what a con- 
cern of moment it was to deliver 
any thing (Cas he phras'd it) into 
the hands of the publick, and 
therefore he thought it a prudence 
often to conſult many, about what 
he defird might always pleaſe all. 
This practice of 1mparting our 
attempts to ſo ſeyere a ſcrutiny 
would cither the ingenuouſneſs 
of Friends, or the ſubmiſſion of 
writers, allow to be reyv'd : The 
Preſs would not be an Amſterdam 
of medley whimfies, or be abor- 
tive of ſo many crude and ſhape- 
leſs lumps; the modeſt would 
be confirm'd, the conceited re- 


ſtrain'd ; and ſo many mens la- 
bours 
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bours would not be among their 
ſins, to be repented of. 
The entertainment of his beſt 
Vifitants was this reading to 
them ſomeof his laſt compolures, 


wherein their good humour 


thought hm neither fulſome 


nor affected; but took it as the 
moſt gentile treat, the moſt com- 
plaiſant reception. Yet 1n this 
curſory rehearſal to his Friends, 
he was ſenſible, he lay under this 
diſadvantage, that his crudeſt 
fancies might ſooneſt raiſe the 
attention, and feed the appetite, 
of his hearers: While his beſt 
digefted thoughts were cither 
from inadvertence paſsd by un- 
obſery'd, or fo? want of recol- 
lection left unreliſh'd. The ear 
and eye being ſuch different 
judges of compoſures, that an 
applauding Audicour would be 
a read- 
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a-reading Critick, and what was 
heard with ofcitance and diſguſt 
might on review have all its 
juſt features diſcovered. - His 
intent in theſe recitements - (as 
before hinted) was not to bribe 
an approbation, but to invite; 
and even to extort, a cenſure ; 
being patient at contradictions, 
and thankfull tor reproof. Tho 
he would never take another's 
judgment, till he had reconcil'd 


1c with his own ; well knowing, 


that to lean too much on the 
ſentiments of others betrays a 
want of ſtrength to ſupport our. 
ſclves. As in our own language, 
the reaſon why a ſoft hcad 1s 
the denoting Metaphor of a licrle 
wit, 1s becauſe the being ro0 
ductile, waxen, and impretlive to 
the Dictates of others 15 the pro- 
perty of good nature in 1ts worſt 
acceptation. 

(d) Though 


— 
——— 
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Though ſo much delighted 
with ſociety, he was averſe to 
that brutiſh cement of it, drink- 
ing. All his invitations were to 
conſults, not frolicks, and he had 
nq great opinion of thoſe parts, 
which muſt be oil'd into Elo- 
quence, and fluſh'd into any to- 


lerable delivery of their thoughts, 


He was ſober to ſuch a degree, 
that even a Poet could remark 


.and praiſe this abſtinence, a ver- 


tuc thoſe Wits are ſeldom very 
forward to commend. Thus 
Martial, in the Embaſly of his 


| Muſe to wait on him at his 


houſe in the Eſquilian Mount 
ol . q4 J 
gives her this caution, 


w—— Ne tempore non tuo diſertam, 
Pulſes ebria januam, wideto : 
Totos dat tetrice dies Minerve, (Fc. 


Go ſoberly attend his Gate, 
And for admiſſion humbly wait ; 
He's chain'd whole days to toilſome Books——— 


Thus 1s that Martial, from whom 
a late ſmooth Biographer, 1n a 
| com- 


T he fe of Plivy% ilbovil 
compare with the prefer'd\Cotut 
\ Ys docs difingenzoufly detract, 
"| arid puts as wide adifference ber 
twixt themin ther mode of wris 
| ting, as between the fardiddrattery 
, | ofa Byffoon; and the ingenious rai- 
"| iy of a Gentlemen. Abluntneſs 
that. nothingiwill excuſe,” bur his 
| parcialicy to Corulus farthe dedi: 
» || cation * of his Poems. : Catl{us, j, 79. come 
«| wiio may beallow'd indeed to 
- | bemore ſottand paſſionate, and 
' | the berezr can'd for Elegy : Bur 
SE tor the lucky turn and ſmart- 
SY neſs of Epigrazr, at leaſt for the 
SY tetminating a thought -by a 
, | (urprifing word, Martial had 
much happier hits than he, or 
any other Rwal. 

Je was one of his ruſes to reade 
much, rather than mazy. And 
= | though his: yoluminous Uncle 
n | had:bcqueathed him this Mc- 
mento, / hat there was 10; piece (a 
|| >; (d) 2 trivial 
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trivial, or ' inſighuficant, but: from 
whence: ſomewhat © of pertinence 
might be extracted : Yet he 
thought-1t more'compcndious 
to glcarÞwhere moſtlay ſcatrer'd; 
and he: would willingly. fall on 
no: Authour, where it was like 
his appctite - or. ”his' patience 
might be affronted. : 5; 

He-was ſo caurious, that he 
ſcarce ever. chrertann'd any No- 
tion, which he tound reaſonto 
diſmuſs; - yet if haply through 
too kind a reliance on the wiſe- 
dom of others, or too haſty a 
ſcaling up his own thoughts, he 
had imbib'd any ſentiments; 
which he found atterward noxF 
ous, or unfavoury; he would 
reject 1 with as:much abhor- 
rence, as he had with innocence || 
receiv'd it, For he: well knew } * 
it was ſo far from being a brand | * 
of inconſtancy, ſometime copro- | 


tels 
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feſs an alteration of judgment, 
chat it was the beſt roken_of a 
gencrous and unenſlav'd reaſon. 
For otherwiſe were a fixt:adhe- 
rence to all conccits the onely 
reſt 'of a rational head, a' blun- 
dring Bigor ſhould out-vic the 
mot ſerled Philoſopher, and ob- 
ſtinacy would be the alone right 
and truth. 

He was as ſedentary at his 
Books, as his more active avoca- 
tions would poſhbly allow. Yet 
he would atany.time intermit his 
Studies for the more cditying 
entertainment of Friends, whole 
viſits he was ſo far trom repining 
at as chargeable, or impertinenr, 
thac: he courted them in retirc- 
ments, and could diſpence with 
them amidſt the moſt urging 
affairs; being ſo exact an um- 
prover both of ſolitude and 


company that he mad2 theſe 
(d) 3 the 


kx! 
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the moſt comfortable ſtages, - to 
think with himſelf, and to talk 
with a: Freend. 
-:[Dhis-made his acquaintance 
ſo much coveredby the ingent- 
ous; that! with a'.great: deal of 
comforti.he could cell a corre- 
ſpondent;'- None had a low for 
learning," but what. had 2 kind- 
neſs for him. Nay he had fo 
wide-a Soul and ſo open of ac- 
ccfs, that. all his acquaintance 
were immediately familiars,'and 
all bi: tamuliars. friends. Yet 
chough- numerous, 'thcy were 
all ſcJe&t; rhey muſt have parts 
as well as humours, to recom- 
mend -rth:m.; and therefore he 
was in the eſtimate of their de- 
ſerts as impartial , | as integrity; 
ty and circumſpetion could 
poſſibly provide : Though per- 
haps tis charty- might ſome- 
mime treſpaſs on his judgment. 

How: 


However he was more coy in the 
choice, than 1n the continuance 
of a Friend. He would price 1n- 
to infirmities betore he entred 
any League, but after a confe- 
deracy he would wink and look 
beyond. And certainly if in 
the offices of friendſhip he was 
at all to blame, it was for too 
much of good nature, roo fond 
an indulgence : ' And this one 
acquaints him he : had heard 


him cenſur'd for; while as a 


bold Delinquent , he frankly 
owns the charge, and hugs the 
taulr, replymng there could be lit- 
tle of guilt where goodneſs err'd; 
it was not onely a charity toward 
others, but a pleaſure to himſelf, 
to believe the beſt: Some might 
think it grave to reprove, and ju- 
dicious to correct, but for his part 
he ſhould reft content, there could 


be no weakneſs to love in exceſs. 


(d) 4 Though 
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Though it 1s poſlible he was 
afterward brunted with fome 
unlucky occaſion to repznt of 
this humour, for he once with 
teelingne(s conteit, 1t had been 
an crrour (though an honeſt one) 
12 many otherwiſe diſcreet that 
by too great a fondneſs they o- 
ycrvalued the merits of a fricnd. 
He ſcorn'd Ceremony, and 
was aboye Complement. He 
might be ſqueamuſh at engage- 
ments, but was greedy art per- 
formance. His onely preſſure 
was to lie under a promiſe with- 
out opportunity to diſcharge 1t. 
When he petition'd Votes for 
his Friend Naſe, he fo heartily 
eſpouſes his Cauſe, that he af- 
ſures, The glory of Succeſs ſhould 
be entirely his Friend's, but the 
ſcandal of Miſcarriage purely his 
own. He never let his good Ot- 
fices be ſcrew'd or wrung from 
. —_ 
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him, but wheneyer a craving 
occaſion requir'd, he would not 
ſtay the formality of Addreſs, 
but gloried to prevent the ask- 
ing. Nay. he would reſent it 
as a grievance to be entreated, 
where the reliet of an indigent 
Friend was concern'd. Thus to 
a Perſon, who by Letter advisd 
him of the diſtreſs of Corelia, 
and importun'd him to appear 
in her defence, he return'd this 
ingenious anſwer, ou inform me 
of the hard fortune of Corellia, 
and intreat me to patronize her 
Cauſe; For your ' Information I 
thank you, but your entreaties I 


am anpry at: To have notice was 


neceſſary, that I might have the 
opportunity of doing good, but *tis 
an affront to be prayed and urg'd 
on to that, which I am always in 
charity oblig'd to doe. He would 
therefore ſolicite for thoſe thar 
ſought 
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ſought, and' as often thruſt on 
thoſe, who ſhrunk and recoil'd: 
Though indeed he would allow 
for the behaviour of each, and 
remember that in the diſcharge 
of any promiſe, there 1s a dit- 
fereht judgment to be made of 
himi;' who forwardly offers his 
affiſtence, and him, who is un- 
willingly importun'd to accepr; 
the firit is utipardonable except 
he doe as he ought, bur the 
htrer excuſable if he doe but as 
he can. He thought 1t no ber- 
ter method to ſecure a grati- 
trade for paſt obligations than 
ro feed them with a freſh ſup- 
ply. Yethe would neither make 
his bounty cheap, nor himſelf 
laviſhz and -. therefore ſeldom 
repeated his good turns, but 
wherc a proyident uſe of the 
former - had given in caution 
for as prudent a matiage of the 
tuture. 
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future. To all his good Offi- 
ces he added this gentile endea- 
riag' ſanction, that he would 
never be his own Echo, never 
be a Herald of his own favours: 
Nay it they were {lighted or a- 
bus'd, he would glibly ſwallow 

the affront; and even the dir- 
tieſt ingratirude he would have 
> | no courage to upbraid. He 

- | fram'd this Vertue into a Ma- 

xitme, That thoſe who low'd to 
| doell on a rehearſal of their good 
|| deeds, might be faſpetted ro have 
done: well, that they might after 
talk of it; rather than ſeem onely 
to talk of it, becauſe they had 
before done well. 

He was more eſpecially a 
Mecenas to the ſtudies and en- 
deavours of hopctull young 
Men. And this he thought a 
neceſſary as well as generous 
charity : For he obſery'd that 

no 
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no patts were ſo' extraordinary 
as very ſoon to appear with 
adyantage, unleſs countenanc'd 
and. recommended by ſome 
powerfull and peculiar Patron, 
Growing abilities without ſuch 
incitements mighteitherlanguiſh 
into ſloth, or after ſome ineffec- 
cual {truglings dic into d:{pair. | ' 
Though he was ſcarce ever || ; 
 ſhockr by any one misfortune, || , 
but that continued one of . be- |} ;, 
ing cluldlefs, yet he betray'd a 
Soul, that could bear thar af- 
faulr, and lefs dreaded rheir ap- 
proach. It being one of his 
own Lefſons that to endure a mi- 
fery was more tolerable than to ex- 
ped it, for of ſuſjerance there would 
be once .an end, but never of fear 
we ſuffering no more than what 
has adtually hapned, but fearing 
whatever may poſſibly fall out. 
'. He would fooner condemn 


his 
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his own than even'<xamine others 
actions; or if at any time he hap'd 
to be inquiſitive, it was netther an 
icch of 1ntermedling nor the peru- 
lance of expoling a nakedaefs, bur 
an honeſt intention, a cordial hu- 
manity. However he would not 
judge of'any occurrences either by 
their appearance or by ther iſſue. 
The obſervation being firit his, that 
with a preat deal of hard uſage the 
\ | ſame counſels were oft eſteemed raſh or 
|| deliberate as they thriv'd or miſcarried, 
| and the wery ſame undertakings from a 
| difference of event were extolFd for 
diſcreet becauſe proſperous, or vilified 
for imprudent becauſe unlucky. 

How eafie he was to remit the 
offences or excule the infirmities of 
his Neighbour, needs no other 

roof than a recital of that great 
Leſſon, which he liv'd no doubt as 
well as taught, That we ſhould fo 
forgive others, as if we daily commit- 

ted 
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ted the ſame faults our ſelves; aud 
yet ſa to paſs judgment on our.. ſehves, 
as if we mould never forgine he ſame 
| fault in another. Than which (abate 
from the exalted Morals of him 
who came to fulfill the Law) 
there 1s not among all Authours 
any one Aphoriſm, that tends more 
to a juſt, honcſt, nay devour and 
religious life. And indeed he was 
very ſententious 1n many ſober and 
pious directions: This one inſtance 
1s very remarkable, upon the reco- 
very of a friend, reflecting on the 
pronenels to reſalyes of amend- 
Ment on a fick-bed, and the neg- 
lect of execuring ſuch intentions 
upon a return of ſtrength ro per- 
torm them; hefaid he could epite- 
mize whole Volumes of Philoſophy 
inco this one Mcemento, 1hat it 
health we remember to be ſuch as in 
fackneſs we promiſed to be. 

His integrity was fo yn 
tnat 
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that he kept it no leſs free from faulc 


than from ſuſpicion too: Which 


in an envious age had not been fo 
fealible, 1f the motives to this Ver- 
cue had been a Stoical ſcorn of pelf, 
a pride of being above the reach of 
bribes, or at beſt a prudential ab- 
ſtinence to eſcape the penalties of 
Law, and not (what they really 
were) an honeſt mind and a well 
principled conſcience. So that he 
not onely abhor'd the extortion of 
compacts and conditional rewards; 
but where engag'd as a Judge he 
retus'd the very preſents of his 
friends, and rej:cted their culttoma- 
ry annual gifts, though he knew 
no {iniſter defign ot the donors, 
and could have accepred withour 
buaſling his own intentions. So 
rigorous would our Roman be, and 
ſo far would even our Heathen 
abſtain from all appearance of evil. 
In a word without flattery or 
olten- 
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oſtentation, he was Learning's Pa- 


tron, Vertue's Friend, his Prince's ' 


Favorite, and even Nature's Dar- 
ling: For though it be eafie to ob- 
ſerve, that there have been no per- 
ſons ſo unexceptionzbly accom- 
pliſh'd, but who have had ſome 
allay of failures ro curb that con- 
ccitedneſs, which might be apt to 
ariſe from a ſenſe of their otherwiſe 
complete qualifications: Yer as far 
as we can [carn, our greatMan had 
no one 1mp:rfection, thar either 
the candidneſs of a friend could 
ever alledge, or his own Modeſty 
betray, which yer were ſuch im- 
partial Cenfors. of his aftions and 
endowments that had there been 
the leaſt handle, we are ſure ro 
have had it ofter'd by the ſuggeſtion 
of others or by the contctiion of 


himſelf. 
PLINYTS 


CJ 


PLINY'S 
Panegyrick. 


My Lords, 


I WAS well and wiſely order'd 
| by our provident Forefathers, 

that as our actions, ſo our 

ſpeeches ſhould both be uſhered in by 
the attendance of Prayer : Since weak 
Mortals can undertake nothing with 
any proſpe&t of ſucceſs, without the 
favour, and countenance of the Divine 
Beings. Which pious and commendable 
cultome to whom more proper, than 
to me, who am a Conſul, or when more 
ſeaſonable and requiſite than while by 
the command of the Senate, and Autho- 
B rity 
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rity of the Commonwealth, we are | 
encouraged to a ſolemn return of thanks | 


to the beſt of Princes? For what indeed 
is a more acceptable, more generous 
gift of Heaven, than a Prince who is 


Juſt, Religious and in all accompliſh- F 
ments allied to thoſe Gods, who gave | 
him # So that were it yet a matter of | 
debate, whether Kings ow'd their Ori- F 
ginal to chance or compact, or not ra- 
ther to the more creditable title of Divine | 
Right : were this (I fay) any ſubject Þ 


tor conteſt ; yet that our Prince at leaſt 
may juſtly claim a Divine Right 1s be- 


yond all colour of diſpute. For he was | 
inſtated in his Empire not by any blind F 
hit of fate or fortune, but by the more | 
regular conduct of an all-wiſe providence, Þ 
and brought, as it were, by the hand of F 
God himſelf to be happily Crown'd and | 
inthron'd before the Holy Altar, that | 
place, which (if any) is a heaven upon F 
earth ; for it is there that Omnipotence | 


does more eſpecially reſide. Upon this 


account duty and devotion prompt me | 


to addreſs my ſelf to you, molt potent 
Fove, the belt and greateſt God, hereto- 
fore the Founder, and ſtill the Preſerver 
of our Roman Empire, to beg of you, 
ſo to cirect my heart and tongue, that 
I may 
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I may deliver nothing unbecoming a 
Conſul to ſpeak, nothing improper for 
a Senate to hear, nd nothing unworthy 
of that Prince, who 1s to be the Sub- 
| ject of my following Diſcourſe : Grant 
” that in all I mention, I may pay a re- 
* ſpective deference to freedom, faithful- 


© neſs and truth; and let this thankfull 


acknowledgment of the benefits of a 
g00d Prince ſeem as far from flattery, as 
it really is from force. 


2, In the firſt place, I think it ought 
to be the caution, net onely of a publick 
> Magiſtrate, but of every inferiour Sub- 
* jet, to ſpeak nothing of our Prince, 
which may in the leaſt meaſure be 
applied to another. Let us therefore 
{ baniſh ſuch expreſſions which a juſt 
reſentment did heretofore extort : Let 
us make no wonted complaints, be- 
* cauſe we labour under no wonted grie- 
 vance: let us not in publick proclaim 
the uſual harangues, becauſe in private 
| we whiſper not the uſual Oppreſſions. 
| Let the altered tenour of our ſpeeches 
| betray the happy change of times; and 


* from the form of our thanks let it 


now appear, that we can dare to ſpeak 
of our Prince, as of no more than a 
B 2 Man, 
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Man, though his Predeceſſours have been Þ 
heretofore tawn'd intg the title of Gods, | 


We ſpeak not now of A Tyrant, but of a 
tender Patriot, not of an imperious Lord, 


| but an indulgent Father of his people. | 
His humility bends him into a compli- F 
ance of being thought as one of us (and Þ 
herein does he commence the more our |: 
Superiour, becauſe his modeſty would F 


ſtoop him into no more than our equal ) 


nor does he leſs forget that he himſelf is F 
a man than that he is advanc'd to Reign | 
over men. Let us theretore become ſen- F 
ſible of our own happineſs, and let our Z 
improv'd Loyalty render us in ſome mea- | 
ſure worthy of ſuch a bleſfing : While Þ 


we honeſtly refle&t how much more a 


chearfull obedience we owe to ſuch Su- F 
preme Governours who aſſert the liber- | 
ties, rather than to thoſe who attempt | 
the ſlavery of their people. Rome indeed | 
has had her choice of Princes, but with | 
the ſame joy that ſhe was wont to com- | 
mend one for beautifull, ſhe admires Þ 
this for valiant, and with the ſame ac- 


clamations ſhe was wont to extoll the 
voice of one, and geſture of another, in 
this ſhe adores his Piety, his Tempe- 
rance, and Is Clemency. To what 
{traits and difficulties, alas, are we drove? 
We 
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We muſt needs waver in ſuſpence whe- 
ther, amidſt the tranſports of joy, we 
ſhall rather inſiſt on his Grandeur, and 
Godlike Majeſty, or on his obliging 
ſweetneſs, his affable deportment, and 
moſt endearing courteſie. Now, what. 
more juſt, what more becoming than 
that ſirname of Beſt, which our Senate 
did joyntly confer upon him? And 
which the extravagant pride and ambi- 
tion of former Princes hath made his 
peculiar title, Farther, how reaſonable, 
how equitable is it, we ſhould conſpire 
to make him happy, who hath already 
made us ſo? Thus let him doe, and 
this let him hear, as ſenſible that we 
would not ſpeak theſe things, except 
they were the ſame he had firſt ated: 


EF And yet at the rehearſal of them, his 


modeſty conſtrains him to reply in tears, 
being ſenſible, the commendation 1s d1- 
rected to the Man, not to the Prince. 


\ 3. The fame temper we obſervd in 

_ our firſt unpremeditate thouts of joy, the 
ſame let us ſtill maintain in this more 
ſtudied delivery of our thanks. For we 
may well ſuppoſe that no gratitude can 
be more ſincere and acceptable, than 


where it is expreſt in the neareſt reſem- 
B 2} blance 
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blance to thoſe Extempore acclamations, # 
which have no leiſure to be otherwiſe | 
than natural and unfeign'd. For my | 
own part, I ſhall endeavour through the 
whole Sequel of my ſpeech to make a | 
due allowance to the modeſty and mo- | 
deration of our Prince. Nor ſhall I lefs F 
conſider what will make him bluſh to Þ 


hear, than what the merit of his vertues | 


might claim to be ſpoke. An excellent | 
and rare accompliſhment this in a Prince, | 
that in the return of thanks I am now 
prepar'd to offer, there is more danger | 
he ſhould think me too laviſh than too F 
thrifty in his commendation : That I give | 
no oftence this way muſt be the greateſt | 
of my care, this my onely caution. For 
it is indeed otherwiſe eafie to return | 
thanks to a Perſon who really deſerves F 
it, there being no danger that when I | 
mention his humanity he ſhould ſuſpect | 
I. give a rub at his pride; when his | 
thrift, that T glance on his luxury; F 
when his clemency, that I ſlily upbraid Þ 
his cruelty ; when his generouſneſs, that 
T refle&t on his avarice ; when his tem- 
perance, that I jirk his exceſs; when 
his induſtry, that I condemn his ſloth : 
Or laſtly, when TI proclaim his valour, 
that T do but tax his cowardiſe. Not 

| 0 
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Pliny's Panegyrick. 
do I fear the rallying my ſelf into frown 
or favour according as I ſhall be too 


profuſe, or too ſparing in my Character 
| of him. Laſtly, I ſhall guide my mea- 


ſures by this obſervation, that the Gods 


; themſelves are better atond by the holi- 


neſs and innocency, than by the accurate 


I and neatly dreſt petitions of their re- 
 ſpedtive Votaries, and ſooner accept of 


hins who brings to their Altars an humble 
and an honeſt heart, than of him, who ac- 
coſts them with a well penn'd harangue. 


4- But an Order of Senate muſt be 
obey'd, whereby, ( for the publick 
good) it was reaſonably decreed that 
by the mouth of the Conſul, under the 
title of Thanks, good Princes might be 
reminded of what they have, and bad 
ones inform'd what they ought to have, 
done. Which ceremony 1s at this time 
more eſpecially requiſite, becauſe the 
modeſty of our Prince has diſcounte- 
nanced all private, and would have wav'd 
their publick thanks, but that he is fo 
obliging, as not to refuſe whatthe Senate 
has ſo unanimouſly refolv'd. In either 
(moſt ſacred Sir) you acquit your ſelf 
to glory and admiration, as well that 
elſewhere you will not accept of thanks 
B 4 as 
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as that here you will. The honour | 
hereby done you is far from the queſt | 
and aim of your own ambition, 1t is 
the free and undefird grant of thoſe, 
who confer it on you. Your part here- F 
in is no more than a compliance with | 
our importunate requeſts; and the com- | 
pulſion is on your ſide to hearken to | 
your deſerts, not on ours to proclaim | 
'em. My Lords, It has oiten coſt me 
many a ſilent and ſerious thought, what 
excellent qualifications that Perſon ought 
to be endowd with, who 1s inveſted 
with the Government of Land and Sea, Þ 
impowered with the management of | 
Peace and War. And yet after a crea- | 
ting to my ſelf the Idea of one the moſt 
abſolutely accompliſht for the diſcharge F 
of this Royal Office, I could never | 
(no not in wiſh) propoſe a perſon more | 
excellent, than him we are now infi- F 
nitely obliged with. One indeed has | 
oliſtred in War, but then he has grown | 
mouldy in Peace : Another has gained | 
repute in his Robes, but loſt it in his | 
Armour : One has frown'd his Sub- | 
jefts into an awſull reſpe&, another has | 
wheedled them into love by a popular 
ſubmiſſion : A publick miſcarriage has 
rob'd one of the credit of his happy 
acquit- 


Pliny's Panegyrick. 
acquitments in private: Another by a 
home misfortune has ſullied that eſteem, 
he bravely gaind abroad. In a word, 
there was never yet any, whoſe Vertues 
were not eclipſt by the interpoſure of 
ſome_ near-aboding Vice. But 1n our 
Prince what unclouded raies of glory 
meet 2 What an unallay'd mixture of all 
that is commendable 2 His: affability 
abates nothing from his Majeſtick port 
and Grandeur; his obliging freedom 
does no-way treſpaſs on his becoming 
gravity, his candour and condeſcention 
do not at all leſſen the claims of his 
due reſpect. Add to this his manly 
height and proportion'd ſtrength of 
body, the ornament of a black hair, 
the advantages of a ſtern and command- 
ing look, the perfe&tion of a ſound and 
healthy middle age, and, as an expreſs 
favour of Heaven, the budding appea- 
rance of ſome few gray hairs, as the en- 
ſign of Wiſedom, rather than the effect 
o: declining years. What can all theſe 
import leſs than a Prince, Iimn'd by Na- 
ture's ſelf in her beſt adorning colours ? 


5. And ſuch indeed ought he to have 
been, who climb'd his Throne not through 
a Sea of bloud, who purchasd a Crown 
not 


Pliny's Paneg yrick, 
not by Rapine and Maſſacre, but by 
the calm mercy of appeas'd Heaven,and 
the innocent method of an univerſal con- 
ſent. Is there no diſtinCtion to be made 
between ſuch a Prince, whom humane 
means ſhall ordain , and ſuch a one, 
whom Divine Providence does more im- 
mediately appoint?Providence (Great Sir) 
that was moſt eminently concern'd in 
' your happy advance, as was abundantly 
evidencd by a remarkable inſtance t 
your firſt going General to the Imperial 
Army : Other Princes have drawn cre- 
dulous Preſages from the bloud of Sacri- 
fices, the flight of Birds, or ſome ſuch 
like whims of Superſtition : But you 
were encourag'd by a more aſluring to- 
ken ; for going to pay your accuſtom'd 


Devotions at the Holy Altar, when for # 
greater privacy you had ſhut your ſelf F 


within the Temple, the crouds that 


Emperour : And ſo indeed was the Omen 
underſtood by all, though you your 
{elf were unwilling it ſhould be ſo inter- 
preted. Your Modeſty inclin'd you to 
reluſc the Empire, but your refuſal con- 
yincd 


z 


ſtood waiting at the outer doors, igno- | 
rant of your being within, loudly falu- Þ 
ted, as was intended, Fove, but as the © 


event ſhew'd, you, under the Title of | 
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vinc'd the world that you the better de- 
fervd it : You were hereupon to be 
compell'd, though compell'd indeed you 
could not have been, had not the pub- 
lick good, and the ſafety of theſe Na- 
tions enforc't you to a charitable com- 
plyance; you ſeeming ſo generous, that 
you would not have accepted of a King- 
dom, if it had been barely to govern, 
and not rather to have redeemd and 
preſerv'd it. So that I believe thoſe tu- 
mults and troubles which preceded: 
your happy Reign, were therefore Or- 
dained by Heaven, to make your long. 
oppreſt people more ſenſible of the com- 
forts enjoy'd under the gratious influence 
of ſo good a Prince : For as a calm air, 
and a ſmooth Sea are never more wel- 
come than after the buſtling allarum's of 
ſtorms and tempeſts; ſo may we well 
conceive thoſe guſts of Seditious rage 
and fury, which for ſome time obſtruc- 
ted your ſettlement, were purpoſely con- 
trivd to prepare a better reliſh to thoſe 
joys your peacefull Reign affords. The 
diſpenſations of Providence being ſo or- 
dered, that Proſperity may lecture us 
how to bear our Misfortune, and Afflic- 
tions inſtru us how to prize our happi- 
neſs, the ſecret ſprings whereof God 
does 


* Nerva by 
the Sedition 
of Caſperius, 
Captain of 
the Pretorian 
Guards. 


Pliny's Panegyrick. 
does ſo induſtriouſly conceal, that the 
events of good and bad do not ſeldom 
reſult from their quite contrary appea- 
rYances. 


6. It was indeed an eternal blot to 
the Age it was acted in, it was a woun- 
ding blow to this Nation, that a Sove- 
reign * Prince, a Father of his Pcople 
ſhould be aſſaulted, ſeiz'd, impriſon'd, 
ſtript by his own roo-yielding goodneſs, 
of the power of faving or relieving his 
Friends, and robd of that Prerogative 
wherein Sovereignty does chiefly con- 
fiſt, the doing nothing by force or re- 


Arajne. Yet if all theſe Misfortunes 


were defign'd but as a purchaſe for your 


enriching Reign, I may be bold to fay, 


that had the rates been much higher, 


they had ſcarce been equal to the value | 
of ſo ineſtimate a Prize. But farther | 


yet, Military Diſcipline was let fink in- 


to diforderly and corrupt practices, that | 
your Skill and Conduct might amend | 


and re-inforce it. Unheard-of Exam- 
ples were brought in to be balanc'd by 
the moſt regular Proceedings of your 
Reign : - And in ſhort, a Prince was 
forc'd to Condemn thoſe he would wil 
lingly have fav'd, that we might have a 
Prince 
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Prince whoſe will can never be forc'd. 
You deferv'd to have been Adopted long 
before you aCtually were ſo, though in- 
deed had your Adoption been ſooner, 
the bleſſing of your Reign muſt have 
needs been leſs. You waited for that 
convenience of time, wherein the ac- 
ceptance of a Crown was rather a Cour- 
telie to others, than a kindneſs to your 
ſelf. The trembling ſtate fled for Sanc- 
tuary to your protefting Boſome, the 
ruinous and juſt falling Empire was by 
Nerva's choice aſſignd to be upheld by 
you. From diſtant Countries you were 
calld home, and importun'd to comply 
with the being Adopted : As Comman- 
ders employ'd in Foreign Service are 
upon urgent occaſions recall'd to diyert 


their Arms to the more ſcaſonable de- - 


fence of their own Countrey. Thus in 
one and the ſame action the mutual Gal- 
lantry of Father and Sondo interchange- 
ably appear , he beſtows on vou a 
Crown, you return it to him better 
guarded, and more confirm'd. You are 
the firſt who could ever make a requital 
equal to ſuch a Preſent, the obligation 
whereof you have ſo fully diſcharg'd, 
that the giver does even yet remain 
your debtor; For by his imparting to 
you 
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you 2 ſhare of the Empire, you become 


onely the more thoughtfull and con- 


cernd, he the more quiet and ſecure. 


7, O rare and unheard-of paſſage to 
a Throne! It was not your own Am- 


 bition , not your own Jealouſies, but 


another's deſire, another's fear that puſh'd 
you on to the Imperial Dignity : and 
though you ſeem to have attain'd the 
higheſt pitch of Honour, yet the con- 
dition you exchang'd for this, was 1n- 
deed more happy, it being the molt de- 
firable comfort to live a Subje& under 
the beſt of Princes. You were admit- 
ted to a relieving participation of his 
cares and troubles, rather than a digni- 
fying ſhare of his power and greatneſs : 
Nor did a bright, and ſmiling, but the 
black, and clouded face of aft induce 
you to accept the offer. You interposd to 


bear a cheartull part in the ſupport of the F 
Empire, when the other ſuſtainer of it F 


was now weary of the preſſure. There 
was no Alliance, no Relation between 
the Adopter and the Perſon Adopted, 
ſave that both were beſt befitting, the 
one to make, the other to be made choice 
of. You therefore were Adopted, not 
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Pliny's Panegyrick. 
of a Wife, your Adopter not being biaſt 
by the relation of a Father-in-Law, but 
diſengag'd and impartial as a generous 
Prince ; and the Divine Nerva is in 
no other ſenſe your Parent, than as he 
is the common Father of us all. Nor 
indeed in Ele&ive Kingdoms 1s it fit that 
a Succeſſour ſhould be otherwite aſlum'd, 


{ Were you, Sir, to transfer from your 


ſelf to another this vaſt legacy of the 
Roman Empire, would you look for an 
Heir no farther than your own Bed; and 
muſt the Succeſſour to all your Imperial 


| Dignity be no better than what hap. 
| pens to be found within the narrow 1i- 


mits of your own Houſe 2 Would you 
not rather beſtow ſome pains in a ſearch 


# through the whole City, and take him 
# for your Son, him for your next Heir, 
* who is beſt accompliſh't, and moſt like 
> thoſe Gods, he muſt one day repreſent 2 
© He who is to govern all ought ſure to 
= be choſen out of all ; for you leave not 
| 2 Lord of your private Family, that 
> you muſt needs aſſign him, who comes 
> next in bloud, but a ſupreme Governour 
> of a free-born People. It were ſtiff 
and Tyrannical, nay abſurd, not to 
Adopt him who is born to be an Empe- 
} rour, ſhould he not be Adopted. This 
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was the courſe the great, the good Ner- 


va took, well thinking there could be 
no difference between Generation and 
Ele&tion, if Children were not Adopted 
with better Judgment than they are be- 


got. Though indeed it is the humour of 


SubjeFs more patiently to admit the un- 
happy iſſue, than the ill choice, of Prin- 


CES, 


8. This danger therefore Nerva did 
moſt cautiouſly avoid, and truſted not 
to the ſhallow advice of Men, but took 
counſel trom the Gods themſelves. 
While not in a private Chamber, but 
an open Temple, not before the Nup- 
tial Bed, but the Holy Altar of Fupzzer, 
( that beſt and greateſt God) did the 
Ceremony of your Adoption pals, that 


Adoption from whence we date our | 


lives, our liberties, our peace, our joy, 
our all. The Gods were indeed ( and 


well might they be) proud of appropria- Þ 


ting this honour to themſelves, this was 
their project, their enterpriſe: Nerva was 
no more than a Truſtee in their behall, 
he in Adopting, and you in being Adop- 
ted, did both but thew your ſubmiſſion 
to the DiCtates of Divine Pleaſure. 


A Laurel was brought from Pannonia, Þ 


the 
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the Gods ſo ordering it, that the inau- 
guration of a victorious Prince might be 


attended with the Omen of Conqueſt 
and ſucceſs : This the Emperour Nerva 


ſtuck inthe boſome of Fupzter, when on 


the ſudden being elevated in ſome kind of 
Divine tranſport , before a numerous 
Aſſembly of Men and Gods, he pro- 


| nounced you his Adopted Son, that is, 
| the ſtaff of his declining years, the ſup- 


port of his preſſing Empire. Then as if 
he had been disburthen'd of the load of 
Government, how did he hug himſelf 
in a lightſome reſt and eaſe? (Nor in- 


| deed 1s there much difference between 


the perfect reſignation of a Crown, and 
the taking a Partner into Sovereignty, 
fave that this laſt is more difficult and 
leſs pra&ticable than the other.) He now 


! leans intirely on your ſhoulders, and by 
| their ſtrength upholds both himſelf and 
© the Empire : Your youth, your vigour 
| ſeem to recover his, and upon the in- 
+ fluence of your power all Factions, all 
+ Tumults are gag'd and eternally filent. 
+ Though this happineſs, it muſt be con- 
feſt, is owing not to a bare Adoption, 
+ bur to the efficacy of that Perſon, who 
| 1s ſo Adopted. So that had Nerva made 
| choice of any other, he had come ſhort 


of 
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of this happy, this bleſt event. Moſt 


” The Adop- Of us may yet remember when an * A- 


tion of Pſo 
by Galba. 


+ Veſpaſian 
on his eldeſt 
Son Titus. 


doption was not the appeaſment, but 
the riſe and occaſion of an uproar and 
Sedition. We might now again have 
felt the ſame diſmal efteC&ts, it the E- 
letion had fell on any, but on you. 
That Emperour, it is true, who by too 
great remiſineſs has foold away his 
due reſpe& and eſteem, muſt ask his 
Subje&s leave to diſpoſe of his Em- 
pire: But your Election was free and 
abſolute without noiſe or murmur as 
much, no queſtion, out of awe and re- 
gardfull dread of you, as out of reve- 
rence to that Prince, who declard you 
Ele. You were admitted to be a Son, 
a Ceſar, an Emperour, a Collegue of 
the Tribunitian Power, all theſe digni- 
ties heapt on you at the ſame time, 
which a late natural + Father durſt 


onely by degrees beſtow upon one of Þ 


his own Sons. 


9. A ſignal inſtance this of your ad- 
mirable prudence, that you pleaſe and 
oblige not onely when Succeſſour but 
while Companion and Co-partner 1n 
the Empire. For Succeſſour indeed 
you mult have been even againſt your 

| own 
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own will, but halt ſharer you need not 
have been content with, it your ambi- 
tion would have otherwiſe advis'd. Can 
poſterity ever believe that the Son of a 
Patrician, a Conſular, Trumphal Fa- 
ther, one who was himſelt at the head 
of a ſtout, a numerous, and an obedient 
Army, was not by that Army created 
Emperour 2 He, who while he comman- 
ded in Germany had conferr'd on him by 
our Senate the title of Germanicus : Can 
it be imagin'd that one in theſe power- 
full circumſtances ſhould make no at- 
tempt upon the Empire, that he ſhould 
take no other method toward his own 
advance, than that of ſerving and o- 
beying? For obedicnce, Ceſar, was your 
onely ambition, and it was out of duty 
alone that you complied with the being 
made a Prince: Never more Loyally 

| approving your felf a Subject, than 
\ Þ when you ſubmitted to' the ſummons of 

| being ordain'd a Sovereign. When ab- 
| ſent and ignorant of the honours done 
| you, made Germanicus, Ceſar, Empe- 
rour, and yet after all this preterment, 
ſtill as ſubmiſſive and humble as a pri- 
| vate man. It will ſeem ſtrange that you 
| could not know, whether- ever you 


ſhould be an Emperour, inay you aCtu- 
C 2 ally 
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ally were ſo, before ever you knew it. 
And as ſoon as the meſſenger of your 


advancement came, your reception of | 


the news betrayed, that you had rather 
have remain'd in the quality you were 
in, if it had been manners or duty to 


have refusd the honour. But muſt not 


a Subject have obey'd his Sovereign, an 
Ambaſiadour his Prince, a Son his Fa- 
ther 2 Where then were all diſcipline? 
Where were that long praCtis'd Tradition 
deliver d down to us from our Ance- 
ſtours, That whatever were enjoy d by 
Royal command, ſhould without farther 
diſpute be chearfully performd. And 
what it he ſhould have order'd you 
trom Province to Province, irom the 
ſervice of one War to the task of ano- 
ther 2 Think, by the ſame authority 
he ſent. you out to the conduct of an 
Army, by the fame he recalls you to 
the acceptance of a Crown. Nor is 
there much difference between his com- 
miſſioning you a General, and his or- 
daining you an Emperour, fave that in 
this laſt your obedience is the more 
creditable, becauſe 7he glory of being 
dutifull is ſo much the more, as it ts 
exercis d in any thing contrary to the bent 
of a man's own inclination. 

10. It 
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Io. It confirmd and advancd the 
authority of him, who commanded, 
that his authority had- fo lately been en- 
croacht upon. Which bleſt you with 
an opportunity of being then more 
ſeaſonably Loyal, when others were 
| more baſely fatious. The command 
_ of the Prince was backt with the Votes 
of the Senate, and conſent of the peo- 
ple. It was not onely the ſingle judg- 
ment of Nerva, but a concurrent and 
univerſally approv'd Eleftion. He one- 
ly (as an honour due to his Imperial 
dignity) led the way and did that 
which all firſt, would foon have done, 
had not his doing prevented *em. Nor 
indeed would the World have been ra- 
viſht with joy at the event, it they had 
not jointly both allow'd and applauded 
the deſign betore ever it was put in exe- 
cution. But with how diſcreet a temper, 
good Gods, did you behave your felt 
amidſt all theſe careſſes of fortune? An 
Emperour in Style, in Effigies, in Statue, 
but in Modeſty, Vigilance, Induſtry, 
an Officer, a Deputy, a Common Sol- 
dier: While in a becoming poſture 
you marcht before your Colours, led up 
yonr Troops, and wiſh'd no other bene- 
C 3 fit 
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fit might accrue by your adoption, than 
the honour of acquitting your ſelf a du- 
tifull and obedient Son, in which ſtate 
of ſubje&tion you deſir'd a long continu- 
ance, a long ſcene of glory. Providence 
had exalted you to the firſt place, yet 
could you contentedly have demeand 
your ſelf to the ſecond, and there have 
remained much longer, yet longer, to a 
good old age. Nor while another ſhar'd 
with you in the title of Emperour, were 
you willing your ſelf to appear more 
than a private Subject. Heaven heard 


your Prayers which were no other than 


conſiſtent with the good and happineſs 
of that juſt and pious old man, who the 
Gods wiſely remov'd to a better World, 
that, after ſo Divine and conſummate an 
action, he might have no leiſure to miſ- 
employ his pains in any trifle of mortal 
concern. For There is this reſpett due 
to an unuimitable exploit that as it is 
the beſt, ſo it ought to be the laſt of al 
our earthly undertakings; and therefore 
ought the Authour immediately to be 
deifid, it being likely the World will 
enquire, whether he, were not a God, 
when he did it. Thus he who had no 
better claim to the title of common pa- 
rent than by being yours, being great 
* | in 
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in fame, when he had livd a while to 
ſee how well you could bear up under 
the weight of an Empire, lelt you to 
the World, and the World to you : 
Leaving us ſenſible of our greater loſs, 


becauſe in you he provided that our loſs 
ſhould be the leſs. 


1x. When dead, you, as a reſpecttull 
Son, firſt honour him with your tears, 
then with a Temple. Not herein imi- 
tating thoſe former preſidents, which 
have afforded indeed examples of like 
Picty, but upon far different induce- 
ments. 7zberius deified Auguſtus, but it 
was onely his ambition to entail a God- 
head on the Crown. Nero paſt the 
fame compliment on Claudzus, but it was 
onely to expoſe him. 77s did as much 
tor Veſpaſian and Domitian for Titus, but 
the firſt, that he might appear the Son, 
this latter the Brother of a God. You 
have enroll'd your Father among the 
Stars, not to ſtrike an awe into the 
people, not to put an affront on his 
tellow Deities, not to derive an honour 
on your ſelf, but becauſe you devoutly 
thought him more than humane. It 
abates much from the glory of this ho- 
nour, when it is done by thoſe, whoſe 
C 4 pride 
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pride thinks themſelves as really Gods 
as thoſe, whom by this ceremony they 
make ſo. And though you have conſe- 
crated to his Divinity an Altar with its 
due ornaments, and a Prieſt to Officiate 

, at it, yet have you provd him a God 
in nothing more, than that you your ſelf 
are ſo. much like him : For in a Prince 
who dies after a ſetled appointment of his 
Heir, the moſt convincing Argument of 
his Divinity is a good Succeſſour. Has 
the dazelling immortality of your Father 
blinded you into any pride or concetted.- 
neſs Do you copy after the vain and 
afte&ted humour of our modern kinſmen 
to deified Heroes 2 Or do you not rather 
imitate thoſe more generous ſouls of 
the Ancients, who bravely founded this 
Empire, which our enemies have but of 
jate found courage to aſſault, though 
now they dare ſo, we have no ſurer 
proof of their flight or conqueſt, than, 
che pageantry of their triumphs. This, 
makes 'em aſſume ſome ſpirit, and em- 
boldens 'em to ſhake off that yoke, 
they think they have now long enough 
labour'd under ; nor would they contend 
onely for redemption of their own liber- 
ties, but would quite change the Scene, 
and bring us to our turn of being 

| ſlaves, 
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Pliny's Panegyrick. 
| ſlaves, accepting of no truce, but upon 


even terms, and preſcribing thoſe condi- 
| tions, they ought onely to receive. 


12. But now all return to their due 
| bounds of obedience, and to an ambition 
of performing what their betters com- 
mand. For they now ſee a Roman Ge- 
neral of the true old ſtamp, of the 
ſame mettle with thoſe, who made good 
their dignifying titles by Fields ſtrow'd 
with Murthered Carcaſles, and Seas 
| tingd with the bloud of their enemies. 
So that now we are entreated to accept 
of hoſtages; and not, as formerly, torc'd 
to purchaſe 'em. Nor do we now on 
hard terms and unreaſonable rates buy 
the credit of coming oft Vitours. They 
humbly beg, they oft petition, and accord- 
ing as we think good, we either grant 
or deny both, we keep our Grandeur, in 
both we exert our authority, if we grant, 
they are thankfull, if we deny, they 
durſt not repine. They durit not, 


knowing that you have tam'd a ſurly 
* 


25 


people, even in that ſeaſon of the year, * The Gers 


which was moſt beneficial to them, and m4 


moſt injurious to us, when Danube's 
banks kept a paſſable entercourſe by Ice, 
and could tranſport whole Armies on 
the 
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the bridge that winter made, when the 
barbarous Nations were arm'd as much 
by. weather and by climate, as by Darts 
and Weapons: And yet at your ap- 
proach, as if the ſeaſon of the year were 
by your influence thaw'd into a change, 
they confin'd themſelves within their 
holds and caves, while our Soldiery 
marcht along the banks, and had you 
allow'd 'em to have purſued that advan- 
tage, which the enemy oft took, they had 
made the ſame depth of winter, which 
us'd to be the other's greateſt ſecurity, the 
time of their total rout and ſubverſion. 


13. This was the reſpect you bore 
among your enemies, what among your 
own Souldiers? How did you oblige 
'em at the ſame time to duty and ad- 
miration 2 While they felt no hunger, 
but what you bore a part in : No thirſt, 
but what you your ſelf ſet for an ex- 


ample of patience : In the exerciſing of | 


your Troops you mingled your own 
tweat and duſt with theirs, deſiring 
in all things to be barely their equal, 
except in the odds of ſtrength and va- 
lour : Charging briskly, and as freely 
receiving the charge, now whirling Darts 


at others, then ſtanding the brunt of 
thoſe 
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thoſe thrown at you, ſpurring on the 
courage and dexterity of your men, 
ſeeming, never better pleas'd, than with 
thoſe who could ſtrike the deepeſt blow 
on your ſhield or helmet : For you 
commended the boldeſt darer, and pro- 
vokt him on to a greater boldneſs, a 
becoming boldneſs, which they could 
not want, while they ſaw you ſtand 
over them a Speftatour and a Judge of 
their aQtivity : You handling their 
Arms, poizing their Darts, and it any 
complain'd of their heavineſs, you whee- 
dled him into content by making no- 
thing of throwing 'em your ſelf. You 
recruit the weary, relieve the ſick. 
You never enter your own Pavilion, 
till you have firſt viſited each Souldiers 
Tent, nor take your own repoſe, till 
you fee others all aſlcep. A General 
thus completely qualified would not fo 
much have rais'd my wonder, it he had 
hapned among the Fabricii, the Scipio's, 
the Camz/z, tor then perhaps the heat of 
imitation might have chaft him on, and 
he might have been toucht with a noble 
ſcorn of coming a whit behind the 
beſt. But that now in theſe ſneaking 
and cowardly times, when the profeſ- 
ſion of Arms is ſunk from folid ation 
ro 
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to a ſuperficial ſight, degenerated from 
rough labour to an idle pleaſure, when 
our Companies are exercisd not by ex- 
periencd home Commanders who have 
won the mural and the civick Crown; 
but by ſome upſtart modiſh Grecians : 
when our diſcipline is thus corrupt, how 
ſtrange is it to ſee one of the good old 
Roman ſtamp, who fights and conquers 
without a rival, without an example, to 
convince the lazy World, that as he 
Reigns alone, ſo he alone deſerves to 
Reign ? 


14. And have you not, Ceſar, from 
your very Infancy been nurſt, been 
train'd to theſe glories? Nay did you 
not in your very Cradle, as it were, 
commence a Heroe 2 While yet a Stri- 
pling, your Parthian expedition added to 
the Catalogue of your Father's Victories, 
and you even then deſerv'd the title of 
Germanicus. For hearing of the Parthi- 
an inroads on our neighbouring Allies, 
you did courageouſly diſpatch, and 
bravely ſcour them back, making both 
the Rhine and Eaxphrates joyntly admire 
your proweſs : Marching along through 
the moſt diſtant Countries, yet not 1o 
talt in perſon, as m fame, gradually 
| encreaſing 
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encreaſing your reputation, and appear- 
ing ſtill greateſt where you appear laſt: 
And all this before you were Emperour, 
before you were Succeſſour to a God. 
And though Germany be inviron'd with 
' many Warlike Nations, hem'd in with 


ſeveral inacceſſible deſarts, and block - 


up, asit were, with the A/pes, the Pyre- 
12an Mountains, and other craggy Hills, 
which might be called great, if not 
compard with the former, which fo 
much exceed 'em : Yet when through 
theſe diſcouraging tracts you led, or 
rather (ſuch was the expedition) you 
hurried your nimble Army, you never 
ſo much as took Chariot, or mounted 
your Horſe, having onely a light hunting 
Nag brought after you, which was more 
for ſhew than ſervice, never making any 
uſe of him but onely, when your Army 
were at the end of their march, to gal- 
lop for diverſion oer the neighbouring 
Fields. Shall T wonder moſt at the on- 
ſet of your enterpriſes, or at the event 
of them 2 "Tis much that you held out 
to the end, 'tis yet more that you never 
doubted you {ſhould fail or come ſhort, 
of your firſt refolves. I queſtion not 


but that * Prince, who, ſending for you * Domition: 


as far as from Spain, commilſion'd you to 


the 


* Eryſtheus. 
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the charge of the German War, being 
too lazy tor the enterpriſe himſelf, and 
yet envious of thoſe parts, he was forc'd 
to employ ; I fay, I queſtion not but 
he admir'd your conduct, and yet was 
jealous of your eminence. As the Di- 
vine ZZercules was out of malice em- 
ploy'd by his * Prince in ſeveral hazar- 
dous undertakings, yet ſtill return'd a 
Victour, and by doing ſo deriv'd a ſtron- 
ger odium upon the greatneſs of his 


ſucceſs. . And thus came you always 


off ſo triumphantly, that your happy 
diſcharge of one expedition did but 
make way for your freſh engagement 
in another. 


15. While you were a military Tri- 
bune, you marcht on through {ſeveral 
Countries, with the age of a youth, yet 
the courage of a man : Foreſtalling 
fortune then kindly inſtructing you, in 
what you were afterward to inſtru 
others. You not being content to 
glance.-over your {lighted charge, and 
huddle up a tireſome War, but ſo acted 
the ſubordinate Officer, as 1f you de- 
ſerv'd immediately to be Supreme Com- 
manager, having nothing left to learn 


your ſelf, when you ſhould be advanc'd 
to 
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to the Province of teaching others. You 
were verſt and completely skill'd by ten 
ſeveral expeditions in the cuſtoms of the 
World, in the Situation of Countries, 
in the advantages and conveniency of 
| different grounds, in the property and 
| temper of foreign Waters and Airs, 
which you had made as famihar to 
your body, as thoſe of your own native 
Countrey. How often (not out of fear 
or misfortune, but as ſpoils won from 
| the enemy) have you chang'd your half 
| ſpent Horſe and batter'd Arms? So that 
| time ſhall come when poſterity ſhall 
| take out their Children, and in curi- 
olity condu&t 'em to the ſeveral places, 
where ſuch a field drank up your ſhow- 
| ring ſweat, where the fruit of ſuch a 
tree was your homely repaſt, where 
ſuch a ſtone was your hardy pillow, 
where ſuch a Cottage was your humble 
\ Inn. As it 1s not unlikely that in ſome 
| of thoſe very places you your ſelf have 
been bid remember what noble Atchieve- . 
ments. had been there wrought by ſome 
of your fam'd and immortal Forefathers. 
This your bravery was long ſince ſhewn; 
for they who were your tellow Soul- 
diers are now old and almoſt worn out : 
Though indeed you were fellow Souldier 
to 
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to every one before you were his Gene- 
ral : Thence comes it that you can 
falute 'em all by their reſpe&tive names, 
and can rehearſe to each their moſt me- 
morable a&s of gallantry ; nor can any 
ſhew a ſcar receiv'd for his Countrey, 
but that at the time of receiving it you 
were both a witneſs, and a commander 
of his valour. 


16. But the diſcreet manage and 
command over the bent of your Educa- 
tion is to be admir'd beyond all other 
your additional accompliſhments : That 
bred up in Arms, and nurſt in a War, 
you ſhould love and court the bleſſings 
of peace. Nor, becauſe your Father 
inur'd to triumphs, and a victorious Lau- 
rel was conſecrated to Fove on the very 
day of your Adoption, do you therefore 
ſeek all occaſions to improve your patri- 
mony of triumphal honours : No, you 
tear not the conſequence of War, and 


'yet you catch not at pretences for quar- 


rel. It was a noble (believe me, dread 
Sovereign) 1t was a noble Act to ſtand 
deliberating on the banks of Danube, 
aſſur'd of Victory ſhould you paſs, and 
yet out of goodneſs not tempting, not 


urging them to Battel, whoſe cowardice 
declind 
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declin'd it: The one whereof was an 
effect of your courage, the other of your 
Clemency; it was your Clemency, that 
inducd you to forbear the engagement, 
it was your courage, that made them 


| afraid to engage. Our Capitol ſhall be 
| * henceforth adorn'd not with ſtoln Cha- 
| riots, not with the Trophies of a coun- 


terfeit victory, but upon our Emperour's 
return with an honeſt and juſtly obtain'd 


F glory, it ſhall ſhine with the purchaſes 


of peace and ſettlement, and be ſtuft 


© with ſpoils of the enemy, 1ſo great, fo 
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| many, that it may be eaſily gueſt, there 
is none remains unconquered. This far 


ſurpaſſes all former truumphs. The oc- 
caſion of our Wars being not drawn on 
by choler, raſhneſs or ambition, but al- 
way from the more allowable and juſti- 
fying cauſe of calling for ſatisfaCtion for 
ſuch affronts, which ſhall be put upon 


| our Empire. And it from: henceforth 
| any foreign Prince ſhall be ſo unadvisd 
| and daring as to draw down your anger 
| and vepgeance on him, though he be 


guarded by the interpoſal of Seas and 
Rivers, though he lye intrencht within 
the natural fortification of Hills and 
Mountains, yet ſhall not all theſe in 


| the leaſt obſtrut your irreſiſtible at- 
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tempts, the Waters ſhall ſink into paſ- 
ſable fords, the Mountains ſhall cringe 
into humble plains, the Seas ſhall retire 
into dry ſands, and the prefumptuous 
Prince ſhall with terrour think, that not 
onely a landing Navy, but a tranſplan- 
ted Nation is pourd in upon him. 


17. Methinks I now behold a triumph 


not made up with feathers ſtoln from 


our own Provinces, nor laden with Gold 
injuriouſly extorted from our Confede- 
rates and Allies, but nobly deckt with ho- 
ſtile ſpoils and chains of captive Kings. 
Methinks I ſee our Souldiers ratling 
over the names of mighty Generals, and 
pointing at the bodies ſuitable to the 
oreatneſls of their name. Methinks T 
lee the Pageants expreſiing the method 
and manner of your reſpe&ive con- 
quefts. Before go ſhoals of Barbarian 
Captives with their hands tied behind, 
to denote they are now bound to obey : 
after theſe follow you in your ſtately 
Chariot as treading on the neckwpf en- 
ſlav'd Nations, bearing before you the 
reliques of thoſe ſhields and helmets, 
which your own hand has pierc'd and 
batterd: Nor are there wanting the 
ſpoils of difarm'd Generals, whom you 
never 
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never fail'd of diſmounting and making 
your Royal Priſoners, if haply any of 


them were ſo bold as againſt your une- 
qual skill to dare an Encounter : Though 
indeed a ſingle caſt not onely of your 
Darts, but of your very looks would 
make the proudeſt of *em ſtand rebuke, 
and eyen in the face of a whole Cam- 
paign, at the head of their own Army, to 
ſhake, tremble and retire: And from 
henceforth, whenever a reſpect for the 
honour of our Empire ſhall engage you 
to an invaſive, or a defenſive War, your 
paſt moderation may aſſure us, that you 
conquer not becauſe you may triumph, 
but triumph onely becauſe you con- 


quer. 


18. The remembrance of one thing 
gives occaſion for the recolleCting of 
another : How worthy and ſerviceable 
a performance is it, that you have re- 
triev'd the impair'd and loſt diſcipline of 
Arms, ſcowring oft the lazy Lethargy 
of the laſt age, purging out their ſloth, 
their ſtubbornneſs, their not caring to 
obey? 'Tis faie to be feard, 'tis ſafer 
to be belov'd, you are ſafe and happy in 
both. There is no General, who ought 
either to fawn for, or yet to light, the 

D 2 afteCti- 
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aftections of his Souldiers, but rather 
fond of their love, yet not afttaid of 
their hate, he ought ſo to demean him- 
ſelf, that he may ſecurely overlook the | 
works, ſee to their being rightly Mar. 
ſhal'd, take account of their Arms, give Þ 
order for the entrenchments, and allign | 
the ſeveral Poſts or Stations to each | 
reſpective Sentinel. For he indeed is by Þþ 
no means a Prince, but a ſlave to his 
own jealouſies, who ſuſpeRs thoſe ſtra- F 
tegems to be deſign'd againſt himſelf, F 
that are prepar'd againſt the Enemy, Þ 
which has been a cowardly fſurmiſe of Þ 
ſome, who have fear'd their own Forces 
would be turn'd againſt themſelves. 
With ſhame we confeſs it, in former 


/times Military profeſſion was juſt ſunk 
Into nothing, mens bodies, as well as 


their minds, were heavy, dull and droop- 
ing, ſwords with ruſt were riveted 
into ſcabbards, where they ſlept and 


\, forgot their primitive employ : Our F 
Generals ſtood upon their Guards more 


from ſuſpicion of their own Subjeds 
than for prevention of the attempts of 
foreign Princes, and fear'd the treachery 
of their own Souldiers, more than the | 


violence of their profeſt Enemies. 


19. It | 
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19. It is the nature of the heavenly 
bodies that the leſſer and more obſcure 


| dwindle, wink, and die into the luſtre 


of more dazling Orbs : And thus Am- 
baſſadours muſt looſe both their ſtate 
and authority at the perſonal appearance 
of thoſe Princes, they had the honour 


| to repreſent. Whereas you indeed out- 


ſhin'd all, yet without _—_ the 
ſplendour of any weaker lights, each 
perſon kept his glory as entire while 
you were preſent, as when abſent : 
Nay ſome of your delegates were made 
the more. honourable by your company, 
while reſpe&ted by you, they met with 
the more reſpect from others. By theſe 
endearments you gain'd on the affeCtions 
of all, from the higheſt to the moſt in- 
ſeriour quality, ſo aCting by turns the 


-part both of a General and a common 


Souldier, that ;you preſcrib'd and im» 
posd Military duties, as a Supreme 
Commander, and yet aſliſted in the 
performance of them, as an equal com- 

nion. How happy were all under 
your Conduct, all your paſt aſſociates, 
of whoſe loyalty and induſtry not your 
Ears, but your Eyes inform'd you, the 
knowledge whergof you had not from 
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the partial advice of others, but from 
the ſafer and ſtronger proofs of your 
own experience: And you were thus 
farther kind to them, that in your ab- 
ſence you liſtn'd to no eny1ous reports, 
but believ'd what you had found yours» 
ſelf, ſooner than catcht at what you 
heard from others. | 


20. Now did the longing wiſhes of | 
Rome recall you, and the more fond 
afietion, you bore your Countrey, over- 
ſway'd that love, you had ſhewn your 
Souldiers. So that now you return, 

et with fo ſtritt a Diſcipline, with fo 
little of forrage, plunder or other abuſe; 
as if you came from a regular peace, ra- 
ther than from a tumultuous War : And, 
though it ſeem too trifling to add to 
your commendation, I cannot bnt ob- 
ferve, that no Father, no Husband fear'd 
the injurious eftefts of your return. 
Chaſtity has been a vertue in moſt o- 
thers affeted onely, and pretended to, 
but in you it was ſo unfeignd, as not ta 
be reckoned among thoſe endowments, 
which are acquir'd by habit, but thoſe 
unplanted by nature. There was no 
grievance in the preſſing -of Carriages, 
Bo nicety in the taking up of lodgings, 

ng 
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no trouble in the catering of dainties 
for your entertainment. Add to this, 
that your Progreſs at the head of your 
Troops was with ſo much-of diſpatch, 
and in ſo well govern'd order, as it you 
went with Commiſſion to an Army, ra- 
ther than return'd in triumph with one: 
$o little different were your temper 
and behaviour then while a Subje&t, and 
ſince when an Emperour, -- How unlike 
this was the late March of a former 
Prince (if it may be calld a march, and 
not rather an hoſtile incurſion) when 
he pillagd houſes and diſpoſſeſt the in- 
habitants, fack'd and burnt all before 
him, as if ſome Enemy had made an in- 
road for ſpoil and booty, or thoſe very 
Barbarians, he fled from, had preſt on 
in purſuit of Victory? The aggriev'd 
Provinces ought to have reſted ſatisfied 
that it was the journey of a Domitzan, 
not of a Prince. Therefore to promote 
the publick good, rather than advance 
your private reputation, you- publiſh'd 
an EdiC& of the particular expences both 
of his and your own Germax expedition. 
It is indeed a commendable cuſtome 
for a Prince. to keep a juſt reckoning 
betwixt himſelt and his Empire, ſo to 
urdertake any enterpriſe, and ſo to re- 
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turn from the management of it, as if 
he were ſhortly to be call'd to an exact 
account: And if he thus punttually 
caſt up what he ſpends, he will be ſure 
not to. ſpend more, than he may be 
willing to own. Beſide, by your pub- 
liſhing this bill of charges, ſucceeding 
Princes may meet with Precedents "of 
frugal and more ' laviſh disburſements, 
ts when two ſuch different examples 
are propos'd, they muſt give men leave 
to judge of their inclinations, according- 
-—*w- they adhere to the one, or the 
OLNer. 


21. For theſe ſo many and ſo remark- 
able merits, what advance of honours 
what additional titles did you not abun- 
dantly deſerve 2 Yet it was not with- 
out a ſtrugling regret that you comply'd 
with the acceptance of that one appel- 
lation of Father of your Countrey. How 
long were we forc'd to ſtrive and combat 
with your modeſty > And with how 
much of difficulty did we at laſt over- 
come? That name, which moſt of 
your Predeceſſours receiv'd at their firſt 
Inauguration, as duly as they did that 
of Emperour and Ceſar, you differ'd 
fill ſuch time, as your ſelf, the moſt 
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impartial judge of your own merit, 
could not but own you deſerv'd it. So 
that to you of all other did regularly 
happen truly to be the Father of your 
Countrey, before you were declar'd fo 
| to be. For under that charaQer did we 
entertain you, both in our judgments, 
| and in our affections: Nor would the 
| publick zeal have ſtood upon the cere- 
mony of any one title, but that having 
experienc'd your indulgence much more, 
than your authority, it would have 
ſeem'd undutifull, as well as improper, 
not to have ſtyld you Father, much 
ſooner than Lord, or Emperour : Which 
honourable appellation with what ſweet- 
neſs, what afRtion do you anſwer the 
juſt intent and occaſion of z Living in 
an Empire with your Subjects, as in a 
Family with your Children; returning 
as a Prince, when you went out no 
better than a SubjeCt, and yet having 
your thoughts no higher for your ad- 
vance to /a Crown, but thinking both 
your. ſelf and us in the fame equal rela- 
tion amidſt all your Royalty, as when 
in a private Station : Content in all re- 
ſpeRs to be, as one of us, and ſo much 
| greater onely, by how much better, 
| than others. 

2.2, How 
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22, How long hop'd, how wiſhd for 
was thatiday when at'your return you 
paſt in publick through the City 2 Nay 
the very manner of your ſolemn March 
how gratefull, how obliging 2 Former 
Princes have uſually been brought in; 
not onely/ in pompous Chariots drawn 


with white Racers, but, what has more | 


of State and pride, | fupported on the Z 


ſhoulders of men ; while you, ſo much 
the more viſible onely; as the more tall 
and proper of your retinue, ſeem'd to 
ride 1n a triumph, not over the patience 
of your people, but over the Grandeur 
of Princes.” '/No age; no infirmity, a6 
diflterent Sex was debar'd from the com- 
mon benefit of glutting 'their eyes on 
that welcome and unuſual fight. Chib 
dren' were taught to'know you, young 
men pointed, old menadmird, and even 
thoſe; whoſe fickneſs had confin'd 'em 


to-their beds, or chambers, contrary to | 


the advice'of their cautious Phyſicians, 
came' forth, and ſeem'd .confident, that 
the bare influence of ſo' bleſt an objet 
would: complete their recovery. Some 
were' contert now to dye, ſince they had 
lividtoſce,” what they had ſo long pray- 
cd for : Others were the more eager 


wo | 
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to have their lives prolong'd as knowing 
it would be ſome comfort to live under 


the Protection of ſo excellent a Govern-« 
ment. Women thought it now -ſome 


| joy to be made Mothers, ſince they ſaw 


to what Prince they brought forth Sub- 
xs, and: what a long proſpe& of hap- 
pineſs was thereby entaild on their Chil- 


| dren. The tops of houſes were all 


cover'd with ſpeftatours, who climb'd 
and hung over at that venturous rate, 
as if "they were juſt falling, yet for 
crouds of company below . were not 
lkely to come to the ground. The 
ſtreets were throng'd on either ſide, and 
ſcarce. a narrow lane left for your -pal- 


ſage. The multitude from all quarters 
diſcharg'd loud peals of joy, and thun- 
dred from every part in - bien and ac- 
elamations: Whule this rejoycing at 
your return, being as univerſal, as the 
benefits of it, grew ſtill greater, as you 


| marchd farther, and advancd along 


with every ſtep you made. 


23. It was a pleaſure to fee you 
return thoſe embraces to the- Senate, 
which had lent you at parting: A 
i= find you could ſalute moſt 
of the principal Gentry by their names 

| without 
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without a Remembrancer. A pleaſure 
that. you would not onely condeſcend 
to take notice of your meaner Subjects, 
but would be very free and familiar in 


your diſcourſe with them : And above 
all, the greateſt pleaſure that you march'd 


leifurely, and allow'd time for the people 
to have a full view of you, nay would 
ſuffer any of the Mobile te come up, | 
and make the neareſt approach to your 

Perſon, not being afraid even the firſt 
day to truſt your ſelf with a promiſcu- 
pus rabbk, and therefore not environed 
with too numerous a Guard, but free 
and open to receive the Addreſſes ſome- 
time -of your Senate, at other times of 
your Courtiers, according as by turns | 
they paid their dutifull reſpe&s. Thoſe 
of your. Guard, that clear'd the way 
before you, paſt quietly . and offer'd no 
injuries, nor affronts : ' And your Soul- 
diers were diſtinguiſh'd, ſcarce by habit, 
much leſs by roughneſs, or incivility, 
from the reſt of the people. When | 
you began to mount the Capitol, how 
comfortable an occaſion did that give of 
reeolleing the time and place of your 
Adoption And what a peculiar joy was | 
jt to thoſe, who had from thence before 
faluted yoy Emperour > Nay TROpes 
ae | 
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the very Deity of the place took great 
fatisfa&tion in reviving that ſignal work 
of his own Providence. But when you 
ſtood on that particular Station from 
whence your Father had pronounc'd 
this ſecret of the Gods, how the Tem- 
ple echo'd with repeated ſhouts > How 
were the former acclamations renew'd 2 
And how like was this day to that other, 
which occaſion'd it 2 How loaded were 
the Altars with Victims and Sacrifices 2 
How zealous and devour were the 

ple in praiſes for your Succeſſion, and 
prayers for your preſervation 2 Knowing 
that to ſend up their petitions for your 
ſafety was in effect to beg a bleſſing on 
themſelves, their Children, and all their 
other Secular concerns. From hence you 
retir'd to your Palace, but with ſo hum- 
ble a look, ſo meek a carriage, as if you 
had been returning onely to your pri- 
vate houſe ; The reſt went all to their 
reſpeive homes, there to rejoyce with- 
out hypocrifie, becauſe without witneſs 
of their joy. 


24. Sucha magnificent entrance might 
have been apt to haveallur'd others to pride 
and ambition : But you unſhock'd by all 
temptationsgrew ſtill more to be admir'd, 
more 
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mor. to be belov'd. Ine word, ſuch you 
are, as others do but promiſe to be. You 
are the firſt precedent of a Prince who 
proceeds better, than he firſt began: Your 
excellent temper joyning thoſe proper- 
ties, which heretofore ſeem'd incompa- 
tible, the modeſty of a beginner, and 
the conſtancy of a long ſtander in Go- 
yernment. You ſuffer not your ſubjects 
to throw themſelves at your feet, and 
think it too much ſtate to require they 
ſhould kneel, and kiſs your hand. The 
addition of an Empire has not made you 
one Whit the more big or ſtately than 
before: You usd to walk much, you 
continue the ſame cuſtome : You were 
wont to take delight in toil and labour, 
you doe the ſame ſtill: In a word, 
Fortune has chang 'd all about you, yet 
has made no alteration on your ſteady 
ſelf. When you take the Air abroad, it 
is free for every one to ſtop at the ſight 
of you, to come up, and meet you, to 
walk on even with you, or to paſs by 
and go beyond you: You come among 
us as familiarly, as if you were but one 
of us, and accept of our company, not 
out of neceſſity, but choice. Every one, 
who has acceſs to you, ſtaies his own 
time, and breaks oft his diſcourle, _ 

is 
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his own modeſty, not your wearineſs, 
does adviſe. We are indeed Govern'd by 
you, and ſubje& to you, yet no other- 
wiſe, than as to our Fundamental Laws, 
which both dire& and puniſh without 
partiality, or paſſion. You are eminent 
and Supreme as Power and Authority in 
the Abſtract, which are indeed above 
| all, yet are adminiſtred by ſome, and ex- 
ercisd on anothers. In paſt ages Princes 
from a haughty diſdain of doing like the 
reſt of the World, and a fear of being 
thought equal to their ſubjects, it they 
diſſented not in their cuſtoms from them, 
had loſt all uſe of their feet, ſo that they 
were forc'd to be carried on the necks 
and ſhoulders of others, yet when thus 
mounted, they were much your inferi- 
ours in reſpe& of that higher degree, 
| whereto your owndeſerts, and the duty 
of your ſubje&ts have raisd and exalted 
you. You reach Heaven the more juſt- 
| ly by ſubmitting to tread earth, and go 
the farther beyond us, by vouchſafing 
to walk with us. 


25. Nor do I fear (my Lords) to be 
thought too tedious on this Subject : 
Since it is chiefly to be wiſh'd that the 

particulars, for which a juſt return of 
| thanks 
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thanks is due to Princes, ſhould be 
many ; and many indeed they are, 
which it would be more manners to 
ſtifle and paſs by unobſerv'd, than to 
be ſhort and abrupt in the delivery of 
them: Becauſe it naturally happens, that 


- what is deſignedly conceal is by ſuch, 


cunning ſuppreſſion better ſet off, than 
if it were ſlightly and trivially expreſsd. 
Though indeed I can but conciſely 
touch at his generous enriching of 
ſeveral Families, his frank beſtowing 
of a Largeſs on the people, and that 
the whole of what he had promis'd, 
when the Souldiers receiv d no more 
than a part of their Donative. This 


was an Argument of no ordinary ſpirit, | 
to give moſt to thoſe whom he might 
beſf have deny'd: Yet this odds was | 
in other reſpects made up, and neither | 


fide was left to brag, or complain of an 
inequality : The Souldiers had a part 
onely, but then they were firſt ſerv'd: 


The people were forc'd to wait, but then 


their patience was rewarded with a Re- 
cept of the whole. How impartial 
and equal was the Dividend made > How 
carefull were you that none ſhould be 
defrauded of their ſhare > It was allow'd 
even to thoſe, who had not firſt been 
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nominated, but were deputed in the 
room of others : So that thoſe taſted 
of your bounty, whom you, lay under 
no promiſe to relieve. If one happen'd to 
be detain'd by buſineſs, another by ſick- 
neſs, this by a voyage, that by travel, 
their juſt ſhares were preſerv'd for them ; 


| and care taken that no ones diſtemper, 


employment, or abſence ſhould be his 
loſs, but each appear at his own time, 
whenever his will, whenever his occaſj- 
ons would beſt diſpence with him. It was 
generous and like your ſelf (Heroick Ce- 
ſar) to reach the moſt diſtant Countries 
by the extent of your liberality, to ler 
no not the wideſt ſpace ſet bounds to 
your munificence, to prevent the mit- 


| chiefs of chance, to ſhackle up the 


powers of fortune, and ſo to contrive 


| 1t, that at your diſperſing a Largeſs the 
| worſt infirmities of humanity ſhould 


never balk your bounty, but every one 


| be leſs ſenſible of his being a Man, than 


of being a free Denizen of Rome. 


26. On the day of diſtributing ſuch 
Largeſſes, it was formerly the cuſtome 


| that ſhoals of young Children (the nur- 


ſery and breed of a future people) usd 
to flock in the ſtreets, and wait the 
E coming 
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coming of the Prince ; the Parents 
took great pains to ſhew him to their 
little ones, and to teach them ſome cur- 
ſory form of petition, who accordingly 
pratled, as they were taught, and ad- 
dreſt their pretty gabble to the deaf 
Ears of the Prince, while not knowing 
either what they ask'd, or when they 
were deny'd, the grant was generally 
deferd, till they came to years of more 
growth and underſtanding. Whereas 
you were ſo frankly generous, as to 
impart your charity without ſtaying 
for the Ceremony of being entreated, 


and, though you took pleaſure in look- 


ing upon Troops of Petitioners, yet 
you prevented their trouble of Addreſs, 
and met them in your bounty, before 
they could approach you in Perſon. Nay 
you commanded the very Infants to be 
Enroll'd among the objets of your 
Royal care, that being Educated at your 
charge, they might from their Cradſe 
acknowledge you their Foſter Parent. 
You thought it but juſt and reaſonable 
that thoſe, who were bred for your fer- 
vice, ſhould be bred at your expence: 
That they ſhould be ſupported by a 
penſion, till they were able to earn a 
pay: And o be all not more indebted 


to 
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to their natural Parents for being born 
Infants, than to. you for their being made 
Men. It is a diſcreet generoſity (Ce/ar } 
to diſcharge the expence of bringing up 
theſe budding hopes of Rome: There 
can be no disburſements to better ad- 
vantage, none that will more effeQtually 
purchaſe you an immortal name, than 
what are thus laid out for the good of 
Poſterity. The rich have encourage- 
ments to get Children from the ſeveral 
* privileges. they thereby gain, and to * Rehears'd 
avoid ſuch inconveniences which they in the Law 
muſt otherwiſe undergo: The poor 4; dinius 
have but one inducement, and that is which was 
the bleſſing of breeding up ſubje&s to p< 
ſo good a Prince. Theſe Children thus and reviv'd 
born to the alone uſe of his ſervice, 7 44% 
| except he cheriſh, feed, and maintain 
them, he knows he ſhould but haſten the 
decay of his Empire, and puſh on the 
ruine of the Commonwealth. For a Prince 
who guards his Nobility with favour 
and proteCtion, while he leaves his Com- 
monalty naked anddefenceleſs, does but 
provide for a tottering head with nolmbs, 
no body to poiſe or ſupport it. It 1s cafie 
to guefs what complacency you muſt 
needs take in the being fo loudly welcomd 
_ | with che congratulating, noiſe of all rela- 
E 2 tions, 
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tions, of each Sex, and every age: To 


make up the joyfull Chorus, Children 
pratled their very firſt attempts to ſpeak, 
thoſe Children for whom you made fo 
early proviſion, as freely to give, before 
their looſned Tongue had the power to 
ask. And indeed among all the other 


bleſſings of your Government, this mult 


be accounted the moſt eminent, that it 
is 2 pleaſure, nay a profit to. be the Fa- 
ther of many Children. 


27. The fondeſt Parents fear now no 
other dangers to ruine their hopes, than 
the barecaſualties of humane frailty, nor 
among incurable miſchiefts is the anger 
' of the Prince any longer to be reckoned, 
A main encouragement to educate Chil- 
dren ariſes from the hopes of a liberal 
maintenance, and the proſpe&t of hono- 
rable employs, but 'tis much more en- 
couraging to breed them to the enjoy- 
ment of a fixd liberty, and a ſecure 
unaltered property. Let a Prince take 
no care to enrich his ſubjects, ſo he at- 
tempts not to impoveriſh them, let him 
not maintain, ſo he does not deſtroy, 
and yet moſt perſons, even under ſuch 
an indifferent Government, would be 
deſirous of Iſſue: But on the —_ 

and, 
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hand, if he plunders more, than he be- 
ſtows, if he ruine more Families, than 
he raiſes, it will unavoidably in a ſhort 
while happen, that all will A reaſon to 
repent the birth of themſelves and their 
Anceſtours, as - well as bewail that of 
their Children and poſterity. But in 
the diſpoſals of your bounty, as being 
entirely free from ſuch extortion, I can 
commend nothing more juſtly, than 
that whatever you grant, was your own 
to beſtow; not feeding your Subjects, 
as wild Beaſts do their young, by the 
violent acquiſts of Murther and rapine : 
Your favours becoming alway the more 
acceptable, becauſe thoſe, who are 0- 
blig'd by them, know that no others 
were defrauded of them: And that 
for all the enrichments they receive no 
one is made poorer, but the Royal Do- 
nour onely and not properly he neither ; 
for being truly Lord of all Eſtates, he 
# owner of ſo much, as his SubjeFs 


poſſeſs. 


28. More copious matter of come 
mendation ſeems now (Ceſar) to call 
me ſome other way : But why ſo ſoon 
diverted> As if I had enough inſiſted 
pn, as if I had ſufficiently reſpected and 

| E 3 admir'd 
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admir'd your large and almoſt profuſe 
beneficence not beftow'd by way of po- 
licy to bribe off thoſe calumnies and 
ſanders, your Conſcience tells you, you 
had given juſt occafion for, nor to drown 
the diſcontents, and' naurmurs of yaur 
people, by the offer of a more comfor- 
table Subject of diſcourſe. You bought 
off the envy of no miſcarriage by a 
wheedling Largeſs, nor aton'd' tor any 
illegal action by the ſettlement of a pen- 
Gon; neither was that at any time the 
ground of your doing good, to com- 
pound for the paffing unceanfur'd, in what 
you had done ill. The intent of your 
bounty was the purchaſe, not of excuſe, 
but of Joave; and the. people always 
return'd from your Courts of Judicature, 
not fo much pacified for former abuſes, as 
oblig'd by an affurance of never being 
injurd. You offterd your Largef with 
as much joy to. give, as thoſe to: receive, 
as ſecure in your grants, as they in their 
acceptance: And that which ſome of 
your Predeceſſours disburs'd to calm the 
diſcontent of fwelling ſpirits, and take off 
that odzum they found themſelves to lie 
under, this you diſtributed with as much 
of innocence and ſimplicity as others 
could poſſibly receive 1t. No. leſs (my 
| Lords) 
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Lords) than five thouſand freemen has 
the good nature of our Prince ſoughr 
for, tound out, and rehevd: Theſe are 
the ſupplies of War, theſe the guards of 
peace, maintain'd at the publick charge, 
and thereby taught to reſpect their 
Countrey, not onely as their place of 
birth, but as their nurſe and bringer up. 
Out of theſe are our Armies to be recrut- 
ted, our Fribes filfd up, and from the 
loins of theſe ſhall in time proceed ſuch, 
whoſe liberal fortune fhall ſecure them 
from all need of relief. Let the Gods 
give you (Great Sir) that length of days, 
your merits feem to challenge, and 
keep unchang'd that generous Soul, they 
have endow'd you with: And when 
you ſee. the Roll of Infants, who are to 
be the objects of your atms, enlarg', 
(for their numbers do daily increaſe, nor 
becauſe Children are better .belov'd of 
their Parents, but ſubje&s of their Prince) 
you may relieve them 'it you pleaſe, 
you may maintain them if. you ſee fit, 
if not, 1t is enough that zhey are bor#' 
to obey, and muſt diſcharge their allesi- 
ance withoat bribe or reward. 


29. It -may well be reckoned one con- 
tinyed Lavgets of our Prince, that he 
E 4 has 
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has contriv'd to farniſh our City with a 
neyer failing ſupply of Corn: Which 
piece of provident husbandry added here. 
tofore no leſs glory to Pompey, than his 
regulating Ele&tions by a law againſt 
purchaſe of Votes, his ſcouring the Seas 
of Pirates, and making the Eaſt and 
Weſt a ſucceſſive ſubje& of his trumphs. 
This one project of ſtocking Rome with 
a conſtant import of proviſions, equalld, 
nay exceeded the beſt of his other At- 
cluevements. With the ſame care, the 
ſame charity, has our Prince made the 
high-ways ſecurely paſſable, cleard the 
Ports, frighted away the fears of plun- 
der and robbery, as well in journeys by 
Land, as voyages at Sea: And made 
ſo open an entercourſe of trade and com- 
merce between the moſt diſtant Nations, 
as if thoſe commodities, which are the 
growth but of . one Countrey, were 
the native produdt of all. With joy we 
find that the wants of each year are 
abundantly ſupplied with the yield and 
encreaſe of it, and this brought to our 
own homes without force or compul- 
ſion. We do not plunder nor rifle our 
Allies, we do not cheat their Barns of the 
promisd Harveſt, -but let them quietly 


' carry in what their fields afford, what 
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the ſeveral ſeaſons do allow: Nor do 
we charge them ſo thick with freſh taxes, 
as to diſable them from paying off their 
old Arrears. The publick treaſury does 
not ſteal, what it profeſles to purchaſe, 
but honeſtly buys 1n ſtores of proviſions, 
which are again ſo vended without 
fraud or exaCtion, that we have plenty 
at home, and yet make no dearth or 
ſcarcity abroad. 


30. Egypt has always brag'd of being 
a fertile nurcery of Corn, and that with- 
out being indebted to the Charity of the 
Heavens, without needing the relief of 
refreſhing ſhowers :, For ſhe is ſufficient- 
ly moiſtned by the Waters of her own 
River, whoſe cuſtomary overflowings 
have fo fatned and enrich'd her ſoil, thar 
{he ſeems a Storehouſe to other Nations, 
and might with modeſty be entitled 
the Granary of the World. This very 
Countrey by a ſurpriſing drought was 
parch'd and withred- into one continued 
Wilderneſs : For Nilus ſhrunk back, 
and would not overpaſs its banks, but 
like other Rivers ran on 1n a bounded 
and confind chanel. So that vaſt trats 
of land by being thus deprived of their 
accuſtom'd moiſture dried and crumbled? 
Inte 
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into the moſt barren duſt and fand. In 
vain did Egypt now exped&t comfort 
from the denying clouds, in vain did 
ſhe gape for any bleſſing from the skies, 
ſince the wonted Authour of her fall 
Barns ſunk down and contracted her 
plenty into as narrow a compaſs, as his 
own ſtreams. Nor did the unconſtant 
River keep up to thoſe banks which 
were wont to be his ſhorteſt bounds, 
but crept yet lower, and ſeem'd to at- 
tempt the ſneaking away undiſcovered, 
leaving the ſhallows of his own bottom 
as dry and ſcorch'd, as any other parts 
of the Sun-burnt deſarts. The hungry 
people thus looſing the benefits of a 
wiſh'd-for inundation, and thereby the 
hopes of all food: and ſuſtenance, dire& 
thoſe prayers to Ceſar, which in vain 
they had fpent on their unregarding Ri- 


ver: Whileplacing their devotions now 


aright, their petitions were anfwer'd, as 
foon as heard. Thus ſwift (O Empe 
rour) ts the reach of. your power, thus 
difpatchfull upon all occafions your Adts 
of Mercy, that the moft miſerable need 
uſe no other methods of relief, than 
barely to kt you know their wants. 


31. I wiſh 
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31, I wiſh indeed plenteous Crops 
and. fruitfull years to the ſeveral inhabi- 
tants of each part of the World: Yet 
I cannot but believe that Egyprs being 
plagu'd with this miferable dearth was a 
mere trick of fortune to try your power, 
and make proof of your extenſive care 
and vigilance. For fince your merits 
claim tuccefs 1a all attempts, it is.appa- 
rent that whatever deplorable chances 
happen, they are onely to afford freſh 
matter and new fubjects for the employ 
of your undaunted vertues: Proſpe- 
rity indeed may make men happy, but 
masfortunes alone can approve them great. 
It has been a long receiv'd opinion that 
Rome could not feed her inhabitants 
without ſupplies from Zgypt: This 
made that haughty Province boaſt, that 
the Conquerours of the World were 
beholden to hey for their bread, and ar 
her diſpoſal muft they either feaſt or 
ftarve. We have now quitted the obli- 

ation, and repaid the utmoſt of what 
e could charge upon us: She has re- 
ceiv'd back that Corn ſhe was wont to 
export, and recall'd thoſe ſtores ſhe has 
formerly diſpencd. Let Egypt therefore 
learn, let her by this experiment yr 
| that 
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that ſhe gives us not a neceſſary ſuſte- 
nance, but pays us a juſtly impos'd tri- 
bute : - Let her know. we can live with- 
out her aſliſtence better than ſhe without 
our prote&tion. Let Nzus now, as oft 
as the ſullen humour takes him, ſtick 
to his own chanel, and be ſhackled to 
an impriſonment within his own banks, 
Rome \corns to be concernd, and Fgypts 
ſelf will feel no worſe effe&, than that 
her Veſſels muſt launch out empty as 
they were wont. to return, and take in 
their Cargo here at Rome where they 
were usd to unlade : While the method 
of their trading being thus alterd, they 
may change their devotion, and turn 
their prayers for a ſafe Voyage out to 
2 fair wind home. It had been next to 
a miracle (Ceſar) if theſe wants of 
Egypt had not enhanc'd the price of 
Corn, and made a much greater ſcarcity 
at Rome, but that your providence had 
ſo well ſtock'd it, as to have enough to 
ſpare, and give the World a proot that 
Rome without Egypt might well ſubſiſt, 
but Egypt never without Rome. Here 
had been an end of a moſt flouriſhing 
Nation, had it been a free and indepen- 
gent State; they were aſham'd of their 
znaccyſtom'd dearth, and their never 


yet 
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yet experienc d hunger made them bluſh 
no leſs than pine: While your oppor- 
tune charity, with one and the fame 
kindneſs both ſpar'd their modeſty, and 
reliev'd their wants. Their husband- 
men were ſurprisd to ſee Corn, which 
was not of their own growth, and 
wonder'd from whence the Harveſt 
came, or in what other part of Egypt 
there had been an overflowing Nzle : 
Thus did your bounty correCt the bar- 
renneſs of their ſoil, and their deſerting 
River at this loweſt ebb never roſe 
higher to the glory of Rome. 


32. What a bleſſing is it for all Na- 
tions to be brought under the ſubje&ion 
of our Empire, ſince they are thereby 
engag'd to pay Allegiance to a Prince, 
who can diſpence out plenty here and 
there according as different times and 
occaſions require? Who can feed and 
nurture a Foreign Province with as 
much of tenderneſs, as it it were a 
Colony onely of Roman Citizens. Nay 
the extent of his influence does in ſome 
meaſure outreach even that of the Hea- 
vens themſelves : For thoſe glorious 
Orbs are never ſo laviſh of their bleſſings, 
as In the ſame year to diſperſe the fame 
portion 
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portion of them through all Countries 
and Climates ; whereas he, with the 
ſame open hand toward all, if he does 
not prevent a dearth, does at leaſt re- 
dreſs the miſchiefs of it : If he com- 
mand not a plenty, he does at leaſt cor- 
rect the niggardneſs of nature, and makes 
full amends for whatever ſhe peeviſhly 
detains. He brings the widely diſtant 
Faſt and Weſt to meet, and to a won- 
derfull embrace in an interchangeable 
commerce : So that whatever 1s the 
growth of one place, or the deſire of 
another may every where be had, and 
equally enjoy'd. From this happineſs 
let all Nations be convinc'd, how much 
more for their advantage it 1s to be 
united under the Government of one, 
than by a ſpecious liberty to be crum- 
bled into thouſands of weak and help- 
leſs w_— : For if ſeparate and inde- 
pendent from each other, their miſchiefs 
would be peculiar, and their bleſſings 
zncommunicate >» But when confederate 
and 4" an” their evils are abated 
by falling not fingly on themſelves, and 
ab benefts — d by being imparted 
zo others. But with reſpect to Egypt, 
whether ſomething of Divinity wait on 
their ſoil, or ſome Genus attend their 
River 
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River, I hope both their Earth and their 
Waters will treafure up that Corn, our 
Prince beſtows, in fuch ſort, as in time 
to reſtore it multiplyed : Not that we 
ſhall demand any intereſt for the Loan, 
but that we would have them confeſs an 
obligation to pay it. Let them make 
amends for the loſs of one years crop 
by a long unintermitted yield of plenty, 
which let them meaſure out to us the 
more freely, as we are the more ſparing 
to exact. 


33- Having thus provided for the 


advantages both of your ſubje&ts and 
Allies, having thus ſecured our profit, 
you come now to conſult our pleaſure : 
And preſent us with magnificent Shews, 
not trifling, or of a ſhort continuance, 
not corrupting the Spectatours to vice 
or debauchery, but improving their 
courage, and leading them on to a ge- 
nerous ſcorn of wounds, and more noble 
contempt of death; while they ſee an 
eager purſuit of glory and an ambitious 
queſt of victory even in the baſeſt ſlaves, 
and moſt wretched of MalefaCtours. 
And in ſetting forth theſe Plays, how 
unparallel'd your bounty, how exact 
your juſtices above all prejudice for one 
faction, 
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faction, or partially for another 2 When- 
ever we ask'd, you frankly gave, nay, 
offer d more than we had the confidence 
to deſire. You ſeem'd to chide our 
baſhfulneſs, and invited us on to a free- 
dom of petitioning, While from hence 
we were oblig'd with many freſh and 
unexpected favours. Then how free 
was it to come to theſe diverſions? How 


ſafe to declare our approbation or dif-- | 
like? No perſon argued of impiety, | 


as was ſadly wont, for houting or con- 
demning any particular gladiatour. No 
SpeRatour was himſelf made a ſpeCtacle 
to pay for his dear-bought pleaſure at 
the heavy price of Fire and Gibbet. He 
* was little better than raving mad, and 
had no right eſtimate of true honour, 
who drew treaſon from the moſt ſportive 
ations, nay the very looks of SpeCta- 
tours, who thought we affronted him, 
if we adord not his Fencers, who be- 
lievd the lighting of their skill was a 
contempt of his own Majeſty, having no 
leſs a conceit, than that he himſelf was 
a God, and they his Princely Repreſen- 
tatives, and ſo took as to himſelf what 
indignities were offerd to them. 


34- Inſtead 
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ples, and crouded the Courts of Juſtice; 
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34. Inſtead of this bloudy, this ac- 
curſed ſhew, how fair, how innocent a 
one have you obligd us with 2 We have 
now ſeen falſe Evidences, and ſuborn'd 


' Informers puniſh'd with the ſame ſeve- 


rity, as Thieves and Murtherers : This 
ſort of plague did lately fo far ſpread, 
that they ſculk'd not in corners or un- 
frequented places, but throng'd the Tem- 


At the mercy of theſe Raſcals lay every 
man's life and eſtate, no degree, no con- 
dition ſecure, the being a Father or be- 
ing childleſs was a like criminal, when 
thefe Villains were agreed to make it ſo. 
To this fatal miſchief in former times 
the ſpleen and avarice of our Princes 
has much contributed. But you nobly 
reſoly'd to correct this abuſe, and when 
you had reform'd the .difcipline of the 
Camp, you came to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of your Courts of Juſtice too. 
You ſtopd the farther growth of this 
accurſed gangrene, and by a well tim'd 
ſeverity took care that your Jmperial 
City, founded and ſupported by Laws, 
ſhould not be ruin'd by the illegal exe- 
cution of them. And therefore though 
your fortune, and your bounty have 
con- 
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conſpir'd to. oblige us with the ſports, 
ſometime of ſtrong and bulky men, 


now of favage beaſts, then of wild ones 
to a wonder tam'd, and finally with an 


* Treaſurd expoſing to open view thoſe * Rarities 


up by Dom!- 


tian and now 


till now hoarded and lock'd up from 


producd by publick ſight : Yet have you done no- 


Trajan. 


thing more honourable, nothing more 
becoming the glories of your Reign, 
than your juſt retribution of ſuborn'd 
witnefles: We fed our eyes with 
ſeeing them drawn through the Streets 
to the place of execution, we look'd 
and bleſt our felves at the comfortabk 
fight, when (like viAtims to atone for 
the bloud their perjuries had ſhed) they 
were drag'd away to make the fame 
1gnominious end, they had brought fo 
many innocent ſouls to. Some of them 
in order to be tranſported were thruft 
on thipboard, and delivered over to the 
mercy of ſtorms and billows : deferved- 
ly were they expell'd that Countrey their 
miſinformations had laid deſolate. If 
any of them hap'd to efcape the Juſtice 
of Winds and Sea, they ſhould be lan- 
ded on barren Rocks, and unfrequented 
Shores, there to drudge out a laborious, 
and a miſerable lite, far from all Societies, 
which they were not fit to be members of. 


35. A 
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35. A memorable ſight this ! A fleet 
of Evidences turn'd looſe to grapple with 
the Winds who ſpread their fails toge- 
ther in the ſtorms, and fly before the 
driving waves, till their Cariere be ſtopt 
by daſhing againſt ſome ſurly Rock. A 
gallant proſpect from the fafer Shore to 
view the rambling Navy toſsd and 
ſcatter'd through the foaming Ocean ! 
And a fit occaſion this of freſh gratitude 
to our Prince, who preſerving his Cle- 
mency untainted, has delivered over 
theſe criminals to the juſtice of the Sea 
and the Gods thereof. A notable in- 
ſtance this of what alterations ſhort 
times may produce, when to thoſe very 
defarts, where the innocent were lately 
ſo injuriouſly baniſh'd, the guilty are 
pow moſt juſtly confin'd : And all thoſe 
ſavage Iſlands ſo lately filfd with falſly 
accuſed Senatours, are now more pro- 
perly ſtock'd with theſe pertidious Infor- 
mers ; whom you have not onely curbd 
or ſtifled for the preſent, but by penal- 
ties anſwerable to their black crimes to- 
tally quelld and ſuppreſt them for ever. 
It any now attempt to cheat others of 
their livelyhood, they muſt loſe their 
own, if they would diſpoſſels others of 
| F 2 their 
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their homes, they muſt turn out them- 
ſelves. Nor can they elude the intent 
of the Law, or ſhuffle off the ſentence 
of the Judge ; they cannot ſhift with a 
cold iron, which ſhall make no mark, 
nor impreſſion, nor can they laugh at 
thoſe torments, that never hurt them. 
Their Fines muſt be now proportion'd to 
their faults, their hopes of eſcape mult be 
now leſs, than their fear of ſmart, and 
they muſt dread others as much, as they 
themſelves were lately dreaded. With 
a noble courage did the Divine 7ztus 
begin to ſecure us from rhefe miſchiets 
by the guard of ſevere and ſeafonable 
Edicts, and in gratitude for this attempt 
was he deſervedly. deified. How much 
more juſtly hereafter (yet long may 
the coming of that hereafter be) ſhall 
you be worthy of the fame divine ho- 
nours, who have built upon and com- 
pletely finiſh'd thoſe Laws, which at the 
rough foundation were thought merito- 
rious of entitling him a God > The 
difficulty of this accompliſhment was 
much the greater upon this account, 
that the Emperour Nerva, who deſervd 
you for his Son, deſerv'd you his Suc- 
ceſlour, made ſo many additions to this 
Edit of 7:tus, that he ſeem'd to leave 
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no room for your completing hand ; 
and yet you have ſo far enlarg it, as if 
nothing had been done before. Any 
of theſe Reformations ſingly diſpenc'd 
would have been highly gratious, and 
well accepted of, but you pourd them 
| forth all at once, - like the Sun.and beams 
; | of day, which ſprinkle not their light 
| | by fits and parcels, but dart it forth in 
\ | diſcontinued ſtreams, not confin'd to par. 


ticular corners, but expanded through 
the whole ſurface of the World. 


| 36. What a bleſling is it to ſee the 
* | Treaſury free and unoppreſlive, in as 
' | profound a quiet, as before all diſtur- 
| | bances created by Informers> Tt is now 
'* | 2 Temple indeed, and the * Deity, it * Saturn. 
| | was dedicated to, does there certainly 
reſide : It is no longer a drainer of the 
People, a repoſitory of exaCtions or 
> | diſhoneſt gains, and there is now one 
place at leaſt, where the innocent are 
> | no. longer made a prey to the unjuſt. 
5 | Yet are all lawfull dues levied to the 
, | full, and no abatements made of what 
1 | would be injurious to the Republick to 
- | loſe: Nor are the penalties remitted 
s | to any, whom a fair trial ſhall convict : 
Yet 1s there a free Proceſs for recovery 
F 3 of 
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of damages upon malitious of ſuborn'd 
accuſers: And, in ſhort, the caſe is {6 
well alter'd, that men fear the Laws, 
not the Informers. But perhaps you have 
not taken ſo much care in regulating 
of your private Exchequer, as of the 
Treaſury > Yes, the greater, by how 
much more boldly you: can diſpoſe of 

our own, than of what belongs to the 
publick. Your Advocate, your Attor- 
ney may be now cited, and proceeded 
againſt, as the Law direQs : For juſtice 
may be now had againſt them, as well 


_ as apainſt ordinary Offenders, their pe- 


nalties the ſame or greater, if you mea- 
ſure their puniſhment by the greatneſs 
of their figure and quality. Not the 
Princes will and pleaſure, but Lots and 


' an Urn, the common method of Ele&ti- 


ons, aſſign a Judge to the Exchequer : 
And if any be otherwiſe promoted, it 1s 
free to reje&t him, and to ſay of one, 
he is unqualified becauſe he is timorous, 
and does not ſufficiently underſtand the 
intereſt of his Countrey, and of another 
he is more fit for the employ, becauſe 
he is true to his Countrey, and loyal to 
his Prince. Ceſar and his ſubjects try 
out their Titles at the fame Bar: And 
what, Sir, is to youreternal credit, your 


ExX- 
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Exchequer is often caſt, which yet-can 


never come to the worſt but under a 
good Prince. This is great obligation, 
and what a greater yet, that your Ad- 
vocates are all perſons of ſuch integrity 
that the people deſire no other Counſel, 
no other Judges, though it be free, for 
any not to entertain them, or to appeal 
from them : For though you aſlign 
them, you leave it to our choice to 
comply or refuſe, knowing it is the 
higheſt grace of Royal favours to have 
the liberty of not accepting them. 


37. The charges and expence of Go- 
verament impoſe a neceſhity of taxes, 
which though they appear a burthen 
and grievance to particular perſons, yet 
is that ſeeming inconvenience vaſtly out- 
balanc'd by their promoting the wel- 
fare: of the community. For this uſe 
and purpoſe was the twentieth part of 
all Legacies formerly afſign'd: And 
this being light and caſie to thoſe heirs 
onely, who bore no relation to the de- 
ceasd, but hard and grievous to the 
next of bloud, it was levid onely upon 
the one, and remitted to the other. For- 
aſmuch as it was apparent that men 
would nat without reluctance, or rather 
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not at all, endure 'to have any” part 
embezelled or par'd off from that Eſtate, 
which their birth had given them a title 
to, which was never the poſſeſſion of 
a- diſtin family, or which they could 
but barely hope would be bequeathed to 
them, but which was their proper and 
immediate inheritance, and ought to 
paſs downward by right of deſcent and 
proximity of bloud. - Yet was this ex- 
emption allow'd onely to the ancient 
Denizens, all the late-comers, whether 
enfranchis'd by the privilege that the 
Latins might claim, or by the boon and 
favour of the Prince, - (except by expreſs 
diſpenſationthey had obtain'd the right of 
kindred) were inreſpett of the neareſt re- 
lation accounted as no better than Aliens. 
Thus what was deſign'd for the greateſt 
eaſe} and benefit, was ſoon perverted 
into the greateſt grievance. The City 
of Rome was filld with jars, diſcords; 
and: breaches in families, while the next 
heirs without any undutitfull or difobli- 
ging carriage were in a manner diſhin- 
herited and debarr'd their right. . Yet 
were ſome ſo fond of the honour of 
being incorporated with us, that” they 
thought not onely the forteiture-of the 
twenticth part of their eſtates, but - 

| OIS 
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lofs of kindred was abundantly recom- 
pencd by the title of 'Rowan Citizens : 
Though upon thoſe who priz'd it at 
ſo high a: value it' ought the 'more 
freely. to have been conferr'd. Your 
Father : Nerva therefore did  hereu 


decree, that what ' goods paſt from he. 


Mother to [the Children, or from':the 
Children to the Mother (though; at. 
their being Indenizen'd they had nor re- 
ceiv'd the right of cognation) ſhould-not. 
be liable to this tribute: of -the- twentieth 
part. The ſame immunity: heallow'd to 
aSon as heir to his Father, -(provided he 
were not emancipated from his Fahter's 
power and diſpoſal ) thinking it. unjuſt, 
oppreſſive, and almoſt impious to: exact 
any thing| in caſes of fo near alltance, 
and. judging it no leſs: than ſome. ſort 
of Sacrilege to cut: aſynder the. holy. 
ties of 'relation by ſo-ſharp and rigid-an 
impoſal :  ; Nor could he: digeſt it as at 
all reaſonable, that any- Tax ſhould fo 
be rais'd;. as to make. Fathers and Chil» 
dren ſtrangers to each-other. 


38. Thus far went your Royal Prede- 
ceſſour, wherein though he tell ſhort 
perhaps of the beſt of Princes, he came 
up at leaſt to the beſt of 'Fathers : For 

being 
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being to adopt one of as large a Soul as 
himſelf, he betray'd this generous piece 
of indulgence, that he would but ſlight- 
ly begin and barely ſet the example, 
leaving to his Son an entire, and almoſt 
umattempted Field of glory.  Immedi- 
ately 'therefore; to his Charity did your 
munificence farther add, that as the Son 
in the inheritance of his Father, ſo the 
Father in that of the Son ſhould be ex- 
empt'ifrom . all encumbrances, and by 
his unhappy ceafing to be a parent, not 
loſe the advantage of his once having 
been ſo. It is an'Heroical mercy of you 
(Czar ) not ro exact Tribute: of .tears, 
gor ito make a Father's loſs your gain. 
Parents ſhall now ſucceed to what their 
Children died poſſes'd of, without fraud 
or diminution; nor: indeed would 1t be 
any way juſt; that they ſhould have 
partners in their inheritance,, who have 
none in their:forrows. No perſons keft 
Childleſs are cxll'd 'to account amidſt 
their freſh and undigeſted grief, nor is 
the Father eompell'd to bring; in an In- 
ventary of what was left him by his 
Son. + Our Prince's unparallel'd bounty 
herein will appear the more admirable, 
it I knew. the grounds and reaſons of it: 
For it may indeed be defervedly reputed 

an 
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an ambition, vain glory, profuſeneſs, or 
any worſe name, rather than liberality, 
if not grounded on ſome firm and ſolid 
reaſon. Your motives therefore for thus 
doing were what are highly, Sir, wor- 
thy of your Clemency, to abate the 
afflitions of diſconſolate parents; and; 
after the ſhrewd temptation of one loſs, 
not ſuperadd the trial of another. It is 
indeed miſery” enough for a mournfully 
ſurviving Father to be ſole heir to a dear 
departed Son, without the dividing with 
a co-heir contrary to the will and know- 
ledge of the. deceasd. Farther, when 
divine Nerva had decreed that Children 
coming to an enjoyment of their Fathers 
Eſtates ſhould be exempt from a pay- 
ment of the twentieth part, it was but 
reaſonable this privilege ſhould extend 
to thoſe inheritances, which paſt trony 
Sons to Fathers, as well as from Fa- 
ther to Son : For why ſhould Children 
have the advantage of their Parents, 


and why ſhould not the ſame equity 


aſcend 2 This exception (Ceſar) is by 
you remov'd, and the Father made ca- 
pable to ſucceed the Son, ſuppoſing the 
Son to have been in his Father's power, 
which ſuppoſal too you took always for 
granted, haying reſpeft to that _— 
an 
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and fundamental Law of. Nature, which 
does at . no time acquit Children from a 
ſubjection to their Parents, nor a//ows to 
Rational beings, what is wildly prattis'd 
among brutes alone, that ſtrength ſhould 


give the onely Title to Dominion and 


Command. -- | | 


| 39. Neither: would our | Prince reſt 


ſatisfied to exempt the firſt degree of 
bloud from ;an impoſition of the twen- ' 


tieth part ;\ but his goodneſs ſcorning 
theſe limits flies beyond, and endows 
the ſecond likewiſe with the ſame privi- 
lege. So that'the Brother in the Siſters 
Eſtate, the Siſter again in the Brothers, 
the Grandfather and Grandmother in 


that of the -Grandchildren, and theſe / 


again in that of--theirs, ſhould come to 
a. tree enjoyment without tax or compo- 
ſition. And to thoſe, who by the right 
of Latium were made free-of Rome, he 
granted the ſame immunities, allowing 
in all conſanguinity a free paſſage to the: 
dire courſe of nature : Which are fa- 


vours indeed that former Princes were . 


content to be petition'd for, yet not 
with ſo much intention of ſhewing their 
Prerogative to grant, as their power to 
deny. Hence may we aptly learn what 
d gene» 
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a generous Soul it argued to gather up 
and reunite our ſcatterd, and as it were 
divorc'd Famihes, to regraft and fo huſ- 
band them as that freſh branches may 
ſhoot forth from the firſt paternal ſtocks: 


to comply with that which has been ſo - 


often refus'd, to give to all in common 
what particular favourites could never 
obtain ; and finally, to bar himſelf of fo 
many occaſions of exerting his Preroga- 
tive in conferring theſe favours as extra- 
ordinary on them, whoſe loyalty had 
deſerv'd 'em, and in detaining them from 
ſuch, who had been fa@tious or ungrate- 
full, He -deentd it, I believe, unreaſo- 
nable that petition ſhould te made. to 
an earthly Prince for what the Gods 
themſelves by a branch of their eternal 
law had long fince paſt into a natural 
charter. If by birth you are Brothers 
and Siſters, Grandfather and Grandchil- 
dren, or ſuch like relations, this title 
exempts you from the foremention'd 
tax, without any other Ceremony of 
peculiar licence. The Emperour, afford- 
ing this farther inſtance of his humanity 
parallel to all the former, thinks it as 
nvidious to make a mock gift of what 
was your own by a Precedent property, 
as it would be unjuſt to take whatever 
you 
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you are legally poſſeſs'd of. With courage 
therefore, and a bold aſſurance ſaga 


for honours, ſue for offices, this breach, 


and interruption of deſcents ſhall be no 
bar to your hopes or deſigns. All ſhall 
entirely enjoy the ſame proximity of 
bloud, they did before, with more of 
freedom, more of privilege. Nay the 
moſt remote, and juſt ceaſing degrees 


of affinity, in conveyances ot ſmall or ' 


but competent eſtates, ſhall be eas'd of 
this contribution of the twentieth part : 
For.our indulgent Prince has impos'd it 
onely on thoſe plentifull fortunes, that 
can well afford to bear it out. 


40. A low and ſlender inheritance 
ſhall be easd from this burthen : In 
ſuch caſes the gratefull heir may beſtow 
it on a Monument in memory of the 
Teſtatour, or may disburſe it all in the 
charges of his Funeral, none to corre 
or reſtrain him, none to call him to 
account : For on whatever conſideration 
the Legacy was bequeath'd him, he may 
arbitrarily diſpoſe of it, as his own will 
or diſcretion ſhall dire&t. The Law for 
payment of the twentieth part is now 
ſo order'd, that a man muſt be very 
rich before he can come within the 

com- 
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Pliny's Panegyrick. 
compaſs- of it. What before was the 
ſubje& of fear and grief, is now turn'd 
into joy, what was judg'd an oppreſſion, 
is chang'd into caſe and privilege : So 
as the heir not dreads, but wiſhes his 
Eſtate may come within the reach of 
this Law. By another clauſe of this 
Edit it is provided that thoſe, who 
were in Arrears to the State for this 
tribute - ſhould be freely remitted, and 
without expence diſcharg'd. To remedy 
what is gone and paſt ſeems even beyond 
the power of the Gods themſelves. Yet 
this have you perform'd : While paſt 
debts are outdated, and thoſe dk 
who long ſince contrafted them, are 
neither now to owe, nor to pay here- 
after. You fo perfettly redreſs all 
our former grievances that there re- 
mains no token of our ever having 
ſuffer'd under evil Princes. Nay if your 
power were of equal extent with your 
mercy, or were not feaſible, which is 
indeed not poſſible, you would not onely 
reinftate thoſe, who had been injuri- 
ouſly outed of their poſſeſſions, but even 
reſtore to life as many, as without guilt 
or cauſe have been no better than for- 
mally murthered : But fince you could 
not reinfuafe their loſt bloud, you have 
| at 
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at leaſt redeem'd their ſpent fortunes, by 
forgiving thoſe fines and lapſes, which 
were made due in the Reign of your 
Predeceſſours. Another Prince would 
have been ſo incensd at their being be- 
hind-hand in Arrears, that he would 
have puniſh'd their backwardneſs with a 
fine of double, nay perhaps fourfold 
value to the principal debt: But you 
think it equally diſhoneſt to exact what 
was unjuſtly made due, as to make due, 
what would be injuſtice to exact. 


41. Your frugal management (Ce- 


far) makes you fit for the care and 


charge of a Conſul, whoſe proper office 
it is to manage and moderate the ex- 
pences of the publick : For when [I 
conſider that you have remitted our 
Aſſeſiments, beſtow'd a Donative, dif- 
penc'd a Largeſs, expell'd Informers, 


- and abated our Taxes, methinks you 


might well be queſtion'd, whether you 
have fo caſt up your Revenues, as to 
provide for the neceſlary occaſions of 
Empire: Or is there ſuch magick in 
good husbandry, that a little well or- 
der'd can be able to ſuffice a vaſt ex- 
pence, a prodigious munificence > What 
account can be given why other Princes, 


a . wheo 
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when they had ſcrap and ritled all they 
could hook in, and held taſt whatever 
by any means they procur'd, were yet 
atter all in beggary and. want; Where- 
as you, who expend .much, and yet 
take in but little, have always plenty, 
always to. ſpare. Few of your Prede- 


ceſſours ever wanted ſuch inſtruments, . 


who with ſowre looks and ſevere car- 
riage were. very punctual and rigorous 
in exacting the Imperial revenues. Nay 
ſome Princes themſelves have from a 
ſtingy inclination been fo very intent 
and watchfull, that they ſeem'd to 
need no Deputies, or Under-officers : 
While we. were all along trepan'd to a 
falling out” among our ſelves, and ſo 
help'd - by informations to; undoe each 
other. -- Whereas your ears, as they 
are guarded againſt all other inſinu- 
ations, ſo they are. more elpecially 
deaf to- all; fawning -complaints. All 
perſons therefore of that ſcandalous 
employ are now ſuppreſt and ſilenc'd, 
and there. is none who will malitiouſly 
report, now there is none Who wall 
baſtily believe. Thus are we beholden 
to you not onely tor the goodneſs of 
your own Morals, but for the Retor- 
mation of ours, 

G 42. Thie 
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42+ The Yoconian and Fulian Laws 
though of great advantage did not pour 
in more fines to the Exchequer, than 
that one ſtrategeme of bringing all per. 
ſons upon any trivolous offence within 
the reach of Treaſon. This fright and 
danger you have now releasd us from, 
in not being too jealous ef your honour, 
which none have experienc'd more im- 
paird, than thoſe, who have been un- 
ſeaſonably ſuſpicious of encroachments 
on it. Friends are now made faithfull, 
Children dutitull, and Servants obedient. 
Theſe laſt are reduc'd to a juſt awe and 
ſubjection, and taught to . know that 
thoſe they ſerve are maſters of them. 
For they are not our Servants now:-who 
are made Confidents to our Prince, but 
we our ſelves: - Nor does the Father of 
his Countrey, now liſten to ſlaves more 
readily, than to the Lords of them. You 
have freed us from our family and home 
enemies, and by thus providing for the 
publick ſafety you have ſtifled and put 
an end to that Servile War which we 
were ſo long haraſt and afflicted with, 
Wherein you have not more oblig'd the 
Maſters, than you have advantag'd the 
Servants too : For you have made theſe 
more 
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more honeſt; as well as more ſecure. 
All theſe redreſles, I know, your mo- 
deſty will ſcarce allow, to be commen- 
ded, and ſuppoſe them not likely to be 
ſo, yet they muſt needs be gratefull to 
thoſe who can well remember fince a 


* Prince ſuborn'd Servants to ſwear * Domitian. 


ainſt their Maſters, and inſtructed 
them in what crimes they ſhould accuſe 
them of, This was a fad and deplorable 
miſchief often experienc'd, where the 
Servants had no more of integrity, than 
the Prince had of honour or conſcience. 


43- In the fame Catalogue of your 
vertues is this farther to be rank'd, that 
our laſt Wills are now ſecure, and the 
true intent of Teſtatours moſt religt- 
ouſly obſerv'd. You do not injuriouſly 
engroſs the whole upon-an opportunity 
of being bequeath'd a-part. No fraud, 
no forgery entitles you to undelign'd, 
Legacies. No ones diſpleaſure at his 
nearer relations, no ones unnaturalneſs 
of paſſing by his own Children, no ones 
frenzy, or. want of ſenſes on his ſick 
bed 1s the occaſion of your being en- 
rich'd: Nor is your {avour or pardon 
by way of commutation hereby either 
brib'd or purchasd. You are namd 
G 2 Heir 
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Heir not to buy off other offences, but 
to reward your own merits. All dying 
perſons are left entirely to their own 
choice: Your friends may remember 
you, ſtrangers may paſs you by : No 
<diſtinftion in 'this reſpe& between the 
times of your being a private SubjeR, 
and your being now an Emperoux, fave 
that now your-love to more, makes you 
deſervedly the' more belov'd. Keep on, 
Ceſar, in this method, and, you will 
ſoon experience, that it will, highly ad- 
vance not onely your reputation, but 
your intereſt, that perſons ſhould allign 
you. their Heir, out of mere kindneſs 
and affection, rather than out of fear 
or compulſion.” Many Fartithes did your 
Father's bounty' raiſe, many Eſtates have 
you your ſelf beſtow'd : If any of theſe 
men, who owe' their whole fortunes to 
the Crown, be at their death ſo ungrate 
full, as to make no return, the affront 
is paſt by unreveng'd, thoſe who were 
appointed Heirs are allow'd a quiet poſ: 
ſeſſion, and you are content--with no 
other requital, than the glory of doing 
po0d unrewarded : And indeed a thant- 
full receiver makes us better pleas d with 
0: favours, but a churliſh and ungrate- 
full one renders us the more to be admir'd 


for 
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for them ; Though 'which of your 
Predeceflours car'd to prefer the credit 
of the one before the'profit of the other? 
Which of them did not think he had a 
juſt title to recall what he had formerly 
given? Nay the ivery gifts of our Prin- 
ces, like thoſe of cajoling Tyrants, have 
been mere hooks cover'd o'er with gaudy 
baits, ſnares lin'd with ſome ſpecious 
trepan, till ſeizing and entangling the 
good-natur'd prey, they drew in what- 
ever was ſo credulous, as to faſten on 
them. 


44. How much does it conduce to a 
better deportment to come at eaſe and 
proſperity through the rougher road of 
hardſhips and trouble 2 This trial, and 
this improvement of it did you make : 
You far'd no better than we did, you 
were ſurrounded with perpetual fears and 
dangers, which were then the attending 
alarms of all the innocent. You knew 
and had experience how much ill Prin- 
ces were hated even by thoſe whoſe 
flattery made them ill. You remember 
while a-ſubje&t, what, with the reſt of 
us, you were wont to wiſh, and what 
as apt to complain of, You now arc 
what you judg'd others ovght to be; 
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my you are better than you even wiſh'd 
thoſe others to have been. And we 
now ſo inur'd to the bleſſings of an ecafie 
Government, that whereas before the 
top of our wiſhes was a Prince, but 
indifferent, and ſomewhat better than 
the worſt, we can now be content with 
none, but abſolutely the beſt. There 
1s no one therefore ſo ignorant of your 
abilities, or ſo much a ſtranger to hisown 
infirmities, as to be ambitious of com- 
ing atter ſo unparalleld a Preſident. Nay 
ſo conſcious muſt they all be of the im- 
poſitvility of reaching up to your exam- 
ple, that it muſt be hereafter more 
eaſie to be your Succeſlour, than it is 
before hand to wiſh the being ſo. For 
who would covet to undergo the fame 
weight of care? Or who can preſume 
to acquit himſelf with any tolerable 
compariſon to your unequald excel- 
lence} Even you your ſelf were ſen- 
ſible what a difficulty and diſadvantage 
it was to ſucceed a good Prince, and on 
that account were backward and unwil- 
ling: to be Adopted. Is it a pattern fo 
eaſie to be copied after, that no perſon 
1s now tempted to debauch himſelf for 
a purchaſe of pardon to his other miſde- 
meanours? Life; and the reputation of lite 
5: honeſty, 
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honeſty, are both now guarded from all 
aſſault and violation. It is not now 
thought policy for perſons of a ſtrict 
and ſevere carriage to retire from the 
notice of the Court, and bury them- 
ſelves up in private. For there is now 
the ſame encouragement given to all 
vertues, as 1n the pureſt of tormer times. 
Nor is weldoing rewarded onely by the 
complacence ot a good Conſcience, but 
by a farther and more publick recom- 
pence. You love a fixd and reſolute 
temper in your ſubjects, and their great- 
neſs of ſpirit you do not, like other 
Princes, check and reſtrain, but indulge 
and promote. The honeſt and upright 
meet now with preferment, who here- 
tofore wiſh'd for nothing but excuſe : 
On theſe you confer Honours, Offices, 
Employments : Theſe your friendſhip 
courts, theſe your judgment eſteems, 
while your favours whet on their 1ndu- 
ſtry of being good, and make their in- 
tegrity more reſolv'd, when they fee it 
ſo well accepted. Nay the vitious are 
hereby deter'd, as well as the vertuous 
encouragd. For a reward of the good 
makes others out of policy honeſt, as 
well as a puniſhment of the bad affrights 
others on the ſame grounds from being 
G 4 evi, 
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evil. There be few of ſo ſound a judg- 
ment as not to take the meaſures of 
Juſtice and diſhoneſty, as they reſpect 
their intereſt, and accordingly adhere 
to the one or the other, as it beſt ſuits 
with their gain and advantage. The 
far greater numbers of mankind obſerve 
what courſes will be moſt beneficial, 
and wheg they ſee the wages of induſtry 
paid to ſloth, of aCtiveneſs to ſleep, and 
of temperance to Juxury, they .take up 
a counterfeit profeſſion of thoſe arts they 
ſee others thrive ſo well upon ; they 
perſonate and aim at the ſeeming like 
them fo long, till at laſt they become in 
truth what they deſignd to be in ap- 


pearance onely. 


45. Moſt of our former Princes, ex- 
cept your Father, and one or two more, 
( perhaps I may have over numbred 
them) were better pleas'd with the vices, 
than with the vertues of their ſubje&s: 
firſt becauſe it was natural in them. to be 
delighted with thoſe, who were neareſt 
their own humour, and then they ſup- 
pos'd fuch would be moſt crouching and 
patient under Tyranny, whoſe debau- 
cheries had already enſlav'd them ; in the 
boſome therefore of theſe they i” 

their 
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their bounties, and their ſecrets: But 
the juſt and ſober were glad to be cloj- 
ſterd up in privacies and retirements, 
them they never call'd out on the Stage, 
but to affront, to accuſe, and perfecute. 
Whereas contrary to gheſe thamefull 
abuſes, you chuſe your friends out of 
the beſt and moſt conſcientious: And 
indeed there is ſome Juſtice, that they 
ſhould be the favourites of a good Prince, 
who were the hatred of a bad one. 
You, know, that as boundleſs Tyranny 
and legal Sovereignty are of a much 
difterent nature, ſo one loves the Prince 
better, than he, who moſt abhors the 
Tyrant, And theſe you animate and 


_ Incite to all that's good and glorious, 


ſetting your ſelf as a great Exemplar, 


and by your own Morals giving proot 


what courſe of life, what ſort ot men, 
you are beſt pleasd with. You have 
not therefore taken on you the Cen- 
ſureſhip or ſuperintendency of Man- 
ners, becauſe you would win upon our 
diſpoſitions more by allurements, than 
Corre&tion. And indeed it is hard to 
determine by. which of theſe methods 
a Governour ſhall more eaſily reform a 
People, by barely ſuffering them to be 
good, or by compelling them to be fo. 
| We 
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We are pliable and duQtile, prepar'd to 
follow wherever our Prince ſhall lead 
the way : To be endeard to him, and 
approv'd by him is our utmoſt ambition 
(which yet is.an honour that thoſe, who 
are not like him can never hope to 
arrive to) And in ſhort by your ſteady 
attention to his example, we all tran- 
ſcribe the ſame Copy, and ſtrive to 
reſemble that one Original: For indeed 
we ſhould be very dull and awkard if 
we, who had readily learn'd of a bad 
Prince, ſhould not be as forward in the 
imitation of a good one. Go on, Ceſar, 
and the influence of your actions ſhall 
be as powerfull, as the Authority of a 
Cenſor : For the Life of a Supreme 
Governour is indeed a Cenſorſhip, and 
that a ſtanding, unchangeable one, by 
that we are direted, by that we are 
ſway'd, not by the force of command, 
but the perſuaſiveneſs of Precedent. And 
fear indeed is but an unfaithfull guide to 
vertue : Men are much better wrought 
upon by examples, which have no conve- 
nience that they demonſtrate to be fea- 
ſible, whatever they recommend. 


46. And what terrour could have 
entorc'd that which a reſpe& to you has 
| eaſily 
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eaſily effeted. One * of your Predes * Dwmnitian. 
celſours got the People to comply with 
taking away the ſpeftacle of the Pavta- 
mimes, yet was this permiſſion extorted 
rather than freely granted. But now 
you are intreated to doe, what the other 
compell'd the doing of and that did now 
commence a favour, which before was 
a neceſſity. Nor were there fewer 
Petitions or leſs unanimous Addreſles to 
you for the taking them away, than 
there had been to your Father for reſto- 
ring them : And herein, though acting 
directly oppoſite, you both did well ; 
for what +4 an evil Prince had been 
remov'd, ought to have been reſtor'd, 
and when on that account reſtor'd, ought 
for ſeverai other reaſons again to be 
remov'd; for even where an i perſon 
does well, there may lie a juſt exception 
againſt the Authour, but none againſt the 
AFion. The ſame people theretore, that 
were both ſpefatours and applauders 
of a mimical F Emperour, do now diſlike + ere. 
the trifling Pantomimes, and condemn 
ſuch effeminate ſports, as corruptive, 
and debaſing, of the manly Genius of 
the times; from whence it 1s obvious to 
colle&, that the example of Princes does 
influence the very rabble and — 
that 
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that if the one be ſerious and ſevere, 
the other corredt their looſeneſs and 
immediately conform. Proceed now, 
Ceſar, and advance that glory your gra- 
vity has gaind : Let that ſteadineſs of 


temper, which has generally been bran- 


ded - for ſtate and pride, be now deſer- 
vedly_eſteemd the reſult of vertue and 
good Morals. By this voluntary imita- 
tion of. you, perſons have chaſtizd their 
own vices, who ought to have been 
chaſtiz'd out of them: And they have 
reform'd themſelves, who needed by 
puniſhments to have: been reform'd by 
others; ſo that none find reaſon to com- 
plain of: your. ſeverity, though all have 
a freedom to complain : And fo indeed 
does.it always happen, that people never 
complain leſs of any Prince, than of 
him, who allows them the greateſt . li- 
berty ſo to doe. But under your Reign 


the moſt malitious can find no occaſion 


of complaint : All management of at 


fairs is aſabject of content, all of joy. 
The good” are. preferd, and the 'bad 


(which is the ſecureſt ſtate of ſociety) 
neither fear nor are tear'd, knowing they 
ſhall not unjuſtly be accusd themſelves, 
nor. daring unjuſtly to | accuſe others. 
You: remedy all our diftempers, yet 

at 
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jt -our own: entreaties, at. our. Own re- 
queſt; and whomever' you make*pood, 
you add this farther obligatt6n to the 
favour, that it was'not what you impos'd 
or enfor'd, but” what they ' therafelves 
wefir'd; oft nib 1 WIE 
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" 47-'By yohr conduct how well, or- 
derdd the life,” how” regulated the'man- 
ners of our Reman youth? "Whit trou- 
ble, what charge'ds. you fpare for” in a 
Princely Educatigh. of ''them ?' "What 
encouragement: do'You' give to Maſters 
of -Rethoricks 2 "What countenance'and 
advancement*to Philoſophers'? - ' So that 
undey your patrbtiage our ſindies are 
animated with life; vigour and a fafe 
repoſe, which the',dull cruelty of ' for- 
mer ages perſecuted” into flight and ba- 
niſhment : While the Prince conſcious 
of * his own -vice$*expell'd thoſe "arts, 
with would be ire to reprehend them, 
not ſo much' out of ' hatred, as' fear of 
coming within their laſh and reproof. 
But theſe ſame arts, you embrace, enter- 
tain; and give attention to : You readily 
perform whatever they enjoyn, and love 
them as eagerly, ,as you are deſervedly 
approv'd by them. Every Profeſſour 
in cach part of learning, after all your 
| other 
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other excellent endowments, muſt more 
eſpecially commend your ealineſs of 
acceſs. With an open and hoſpitable 
ſoul your Father over his Palace Gates 
ſet - up. this Inſcription, The Pablick 
Buildings, but in vain he had done 
this, except he had adopted a Son, who 
would have liv'd in publick : And how 
well does the courſe of your life agree 
with this Motto, ſo exactly indeed that 
it ſeems invented by none, but your ſelf: 
For what Courts, what Temples are 
more open and paſſable > Not the Ca- 

itol it ſelf, that place.of your adoption, 
fad more . of company, more of reſort. 


There be no Bars, no rough denial of. 


entrance,. no hard language nor aflronts, 
and after an eſcape through a thouſand 
Guards. and Centinels, no excluding at 
laſt from. the preſence Chamber. A 
profound ſtilneſs is all around you, , but 
the greateſt about your Perſon. Every 
where ſuch becoming ſilence, ſuch aws 
full quiet, that the Imperial Court may 
well preſent her ſelf, as a pattern of mo 
deſty to the ſmalleſt family, and moſt 
humble cottage. | 

48. How familiarly you entertain 
all comers? How patiently you open 
tnem ? 
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them 2 Dedicating one entire part of 
the day to this diverſion, though ſo much 
taken up with more ſerious and urgent 
affairs. So that we come to pay our 
Addreſſes, not in a timorous hurry, not 
as-if we ran for our life, and the loſs of 
our heads were to be the forfeit of our 
flackneſs, but kifurely and as our own 
conveniency will beſt admit of. Nay 


| when the Prince does purpoſely attend 


our waiting on him, we may make fo 


| boldastoabſent, if any neceſſary occaſions 


detain us at home : And for this rude- 
neſs we need make no elaborate excuſe, 
your goodneſs forgives ſooner than our 
ſubmiſſion can acknowledge the offence. 
For you know it is every man's comfort 
and ambition, as well as his duty, to 


'vifit you frequently, to wait on you 


often, and therefore to enlarge our joy 


you give a freer and more repeated ad- 


miſſion to your preſence. Nor to be- 
ſtow theſe cuſtomary ſalutes muſt we 
ſearch you out in retirements and foli- 
tudes, but we enter your Palace, and 
there engage in a familiar converſe with 
you, as if your Court were an Ordinary 
or place of publick entertainment for 


all, which lately that timorous * Monſter * Demirian; 


had fortified with whatever might ſtrike 
a terrour 
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a terrour and amazement : Whule turn- 
ning: his :Palace into a lurking den, he 
ſometime there ſuck'd the bloud of his 
neareſt - relations, and at other times 
fallied out to worry and devour the 
nobleſt : prey, he could: ſeize or trepan. 
Terrour. and threatnings ' were without, 
within;.dread and danger; ſo that it 
kear'd alike perilous to be either” ad- 
mitted or excluded: Add to this,: the 
monſter; himſelf was fatal to: meet, 
ghaſtly.to look on, pride in his Fore- 
head; fury- in his Eyes; a - womaniſh 
paleneſs un his Body, wnipudence ſhining 
through his Face: in fiery redneſs, that 
argued more-of bloud, than bluſh : None 
could prefume to .approach him, none 
might. dare to ſalute.him, never peeping 
out- of his dark retirements, never cree- 
ping forth from his belov'd confinement, 
except by rapine and deſolation to make 
as great a ſolitude of thoſe places he 
ſhould viſit, as of thoſe he lett. 


49. Yet within theſe walls and apart- 
ments he harbour d the Traytours, he 
nurs'd up the conſpiracy, and enclosd 
with himſelt the revenger of his Vi 
lanies, Providence. His long call'd tor 
punithment broke through the iy 

. an 
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and ruſh'd on through bolts and faſten'd 
Gates, as eaſily as if open doors and 4 
clear paſſage had ſeem'd to egg and in- 
vite it. His uſurp'd pretence of divi- 
nity could then avail him nothing, and 
in vain did he hope for ſhelter in thoſe 
Cloſets and withdrawing Rooms, where 
he had wont ſo often to retire out of a 
fear, a ſcorn, and a hatred of mankind, 
How-much more ſafe, how much more 
ſecure is the ſame Palace, now it is no 
longer impannell'd with trenches and 
baricadoes, no longer fencd with the 
engins of cruelty, but fortified alone by 
the arts of love? While experience 
hereby learns this one great Truth that 
a Prince's ſtrongeſt Guard is his own Tnno- 
cence: And to need no defenice is the 
moſt inacceſſible fort, the ſtrongeſt bul- 
wark. In vain does he encompaſs him- 
ſelf with terrour, who is not firſt ſur- 
rounded with loyalty and love : His 
jealouſies ſerve but to augment his 
dangers, and arms of defence invite on 
weapons of execution. Nor are they 
your ſerious hours onely, which you 
ſpend in our ſight and ſociety : Do 
you not joyn company with us as fre- 
quently in your repaſts and diverſions ? 
Are not your meals always __— 
an 
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and your tabE free for all comers? Do 
you not take as great a pleaſure in 
faſting us, as we do a pride in bein 
Four gueſts? Are you not willing and 
patient. to hear' our impertinenctes, and 


Uo you not Invite us on to a freedom of 


diſcourfe ?. The time allotted to theſe 
banquets Yoes not your humanity to- 
ward us enlarge, as much as temperance 
toward your felf would abridge and 
contrat? You do not make a full 
meal by your felt in private, and then 
ſit 'gravely ar the upper'end of a publick 
table, making remarks and obſervations 


- fi the kdmours and behaviours of the 


beſts. - You. do not belch from an 
overchit?4 ſtomach, 2nd affront rather 
than, fea!t your deluded friends by ſet- 
ting befofe chem ſuch diſhes, which you 
Your {elf ' ſcorn to touch* or taſte of: 
Nor hating 'the hurry and uneaſineſs of 
ſuch ccrouded entertainments do you 
withdraw-to hidden rarities, and a re- 
tir'd gluttohny. Fatther we admire not 
the coſtlinefs of your plate diſhes, nor 
the exquifite cookery, not the ſtately 
ſerving them up, but your endearing 
pleaſantneſs, your obliging civility, 
Which we can never nauſeate, never 


ſurfeit upon : All your good humours 


being 
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 beingnatural, unfeign'd, and occaſionally 
poizd with a becoming gravity. Your 
table is not tainted with foreign ſuper- 
ſtition, por debauch'd with light ge- 
ſtures, or looſe talk, but there is. a 
gratious welcome, an inoffenſive jocoſe 
rallying, and many times learnd and 
profitable diſcourſe. After this wel-huf- 
banded expence of the day, you betake 
your ſelf to ſleep and repoſe, which are 
always ſhort and ſparing, as it you 
grudg'd the loſs of -time never more, 
than when you ſpent it out of our ſight 
and company. : 
50. And if we thus ſhare in the en- 
joyment of whatever, you poſſeſs, how 
abſolute, how unencroach'd upon is. our 
own propriety? You do not by any 
illegal methods ſhuffle out the :trye 
owners, to engroſs and ſeize upon any 
pleaſant ponds, chiral lakes, or 
goodly foreſts ; nor do the flouds, the 
Fountains, and the Ocean ſerve one] 
for the proſpect of one Imperial Land. 
lord. Ceſar can now ſce more than he 
will ftrictly call his own, and he is 
ſatisfied that his Empire ſhould be gf. a 
larger extent than his Crown lands. 
Nay he has refunded into the Empire 


H 2 much 
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much of his own hereditary Eſtate, 
which his Predeceſſours held, not (6 
much to enjoy themſelves as to hinder 
others from the enjoyment of them, 
Therefore the ſtately Seats and Manors 
of Noblemen their proper Lords inha- 
bit : Nor are the fair Manſions of great 
perſons either impair'd by the prodigal 
abuſe of ſervants, or decay'd by the 
ruinating miſchief of ſtanding empty. 
We may now view theſe noble edifices 
lifting up their long drooping heads, 
and riſing, like thoſe Birds of the Eaſt, 
out of their own aſhes.' Herein, Ceſar, 
you highly merit not onely of the 
Inhabitants,” but of the very houſes, by 
repaiting the ruines, baniſhing their ſo- 
litude, and reprieving from a burial in 
the duſt theſe magnificent ſtruCtures 
"with as much 'of gallantry of ſoul, as 
they firſt were built with : Theſe very 
roofs and walls,' though mute and ſenſe- 
leſs, do in a manner tell forth your 
praiſe, and as loudly proclaim their own 
joy, that they are bruſh'd up to a decen- 
& and neatneſs, that they are made 
tenantable, and have the honour to be 
inhabited by Gentlemen, not by ſlaves. 
This Prince now frankly expoſes to 
fale the whole Inventory of thoſe goods, 
hes which 
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which were the curſed extortion of that 


* other, who till ſcrap'd' on ior bigger * Domitian, 


heaps, though he had already more 
than he knew how to uſe. Then it was 
death or, at the lighteſt, ſequeſtration 
to have a larger houſe or tairer ſeat : 
But now our Prince ſeeks out thoſe 
perſons, who were thus wrongſully ex- 
pell'd, and with juſtice reinſtates them in 
their former poſſeſſions, Thoſe grounds, 
which were the Garden of a late proſuſe 


+ Emperour, and thoſe other - adjacent + ere. 


fields, which ſeem'd the Suburbs of C#- 
ſar, not of the City, we can now either ' 
hire, buy or. build upon. So great is the 
Royal goodneſs, ſo ſecure is the conditi- 
on of the preſent times, that the Prince 
both thinks us worthy of Imperial 
poſſeſſions, and we our ſelves are not 
afraid of being thought ſo. Nor do you 
allow us onely to purchaſe, but ofc 
make us as firm a title by deed ot gitt, 
parting without any mercenary regard 
with much of that Eſtate, which by 
your choice and adoption was conierr'd 
on you. You make over that to others, 
which your merits procur'd to your ſel, 
as if you thought nothing more your 
own, than what you enjoy by the proxy 
af your friends. 
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51. Yet is our Prince as provident in 
building, as he is thrifty in preſerving : 
Therefore our ſtreets do not rattle, our 
City does not tremble with the noiſe 
and weight of overladed Carriages, our 
houſes are unſhock'd, our Temples no 
longer aguiſh or palſical. Though you 
ſucceeded a Prince, who was bur little 
ſolicitous of advancing his Revenues, 
yet you find enough remaining for your 
occaſions, nay can ſpare ſomething out 
of that ſmall ſtock, he left you: And 
2s your Father debar'd himſelf from the 
full exaftion of what the fortune of the 
Empire gave him, ſo have you abridg'd 
your ſelt in the uſe and expence of what 
your Father bequeath'd you. But not- 
withſtanding this good husbandry in 
private concerns, how ſumptuous and 
magnificent are you 1n wharever relates 
to the publick?2 Here Caſtles, there 
Temples, with ſo much of diſpatch and 
expedition, as if they could not be 
tought to be new built, but onely re- 
paird. Here the beautifying and en- 
Jargement of the great Cirque makes it 
{5 proud and lofty, that it dare chal- 
lenge and vie with any of the beſt ded: 
cated Manſions of the Gods: Tt is now 
a places 
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a place fit for entertainment of the Con. 

uerours of the World: Nor is the 
place it {lt , a leſs raviſhing fight, than 
the maſt gaudy of thoſe ſhews, that 
are there exhibited. Yet to view and 
admire the Architefture is not more 
delightfull, than to ſee that the Seats 
allotted to Prince and people are of 
the ſame level, all ul and uniforna, 
no difference nor diſtance obſery'd, no 
chair of State aſlign'd for the Emperour, 
he can now no more claim any one 
particular place, than he can engroſs the 
whole ſhew. Your ſubjefts therefore 
have now as good a proſpect, as your 
ſelf; nay they fced their eyes on you, 
as well as on the ſports: For you are 
not pent up in a box or litter, but fir 
open and unconfin d among the reſt of 
the ſpe&atours, the reſt of the people, 
the people, for whoſe reception you 
have added five thouſand benches : For 
you knew their greater numbers would 
now take up more room, being advanc'd 
by the encouragement of your Largelles, 
and by the ſame hopes of your bounty 
{till invited to encreaſe their tamilies, to 
multiply their offspring. 
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52. If any former Prince had been 
thus generous, his head ſhould have 
been encircled with rays of divinity, 
his ſhrine of Gold or Ivory had crouded 
in among the Gods, his Altars ſhould 
have been gaily deck'd, his Victims fat 
and coſtly. Whereas you come not 
into our Temples to receive, but pay 
devotion : The higheſt honour your 
modeſt Statues. claim is to. wait at the 
outer porch and entrance, and there to 
ſtand (as it were) Centry for the 
Gods. Hence are the Deities more 
profoundly ador'd by men, when they 
ſee that an Emperour, though never 
ſo Majeſtick, will not preſume to en+ 
croach Heaven, or to intrude among 
the number of Gods. Of your Statues 
therefore we ſee but one or two, and 
thoſe of mean braſs, placd at the out- 
ſide of the Capitol ; whereas but a little 
while ſince, every paſſage, every aſcent, 
every corner of the Temple was deck'd 
cr rather defil'd with caſt gold and fil- 
ver, wherthe ſhrines of the Gods were 
debauch'd with the intermixed Statues 
of an inceſtuous Prince. However your 
:ew brazen ones ſtand inviolate, and will 
{2 remain as long as the Temple it ſelf 
«59 Þ . endureg 
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endures, while theirs of gold and ſuch 
hke pretious materials are, all the legions 
of them, rudely batterd down, and 
made a facrifice to publick joy. It was 
a ſport and paſtime to humble thoſe 
exalted heads, to make them proſtrate 
and kiſs the ground, to maul them with 
hammers, to hew them with hatchets, 
as if at every ſtroak bloud and pain had 
been to follow. None was ſo moderate 
in the venting of his raptures, none fo 
ſober in his overflowing joys, but that 
he thought it a luſcious piece of re- 
venge to ſee their mangled limbs, their 
diſſeverd joynts, and finally their grim 
and ghaſtly images deveſted of all their 
borrow'd Majeſty, and thrown into the 
flames to be melted down into better 
uſe and ſervice. With the like piety, 
Ceſar, you will not permit us to make 
any return of thanks for our obligations 
to your ſacred Genius, but order us to 
direct the Addreſs onely to the high 
and mighty Fove : What we owe to 
you, we muſt pay to him, though to 
him no otherwiſe due, than as you, 
the diſpenſer of all other gifts, were 
your ſelf indeed a gift of his. Whereas 
formerly numerous herds of facrifice 
were drove in ſuch ſhoa!s to the c_ 
4 4 that 
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that the common roads were two nar. 
row tor their paſſage, and they were 
forc'd to. hurry them through bye-lanesy 
and allies to reach the place allotted for 
their ſlaughter, where the thirſty Altars 
of our * Imperial Lord God were be- 
dew'd with as much bloud- of Beaſts, 
2s he had ſhed of Men. 


53. Whatever (my Lords) I have or 
ſhall deliver in reflexions upon former 
Princes, it is done with this honeſt 
intent to ſhew how much our Prince 
has improv'd the Morals, and betterd 
the condition of preceding times: And 
indeed praiſes are never well drawn, 
or ſet off to due advantage, except 
when ſhadow'd by compariſons. Nay 
it is one part of the duty of ſubjefts 
toward the beſt of Emperours to ex- 
claim againſt thoſe, who were moſt 
unlike him. For indeed they never 
enough revere good Princes, who do 
not deteſt the evil. Beſides, there is 
no greater inſtance of our Emperour's 
high deſerts, than that under his Reign 
it is fafe and allowable to inveigh 
againſt ſo many of his Predeceſſours, 


as were unjuſt and Tyrannical. We 
” cannot yet forget, nor without abhor: 


rence 
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rence- remember, the late cruelty on 

Nero's * Freeman. Can we think he* rzpapbrodi- 
would have ſuffer'd his ations to have ! an All 
been cenſur'd, who ſo zealouſly reveng'd wipatch of 
his death > He did wiſely indeed ro X*, and on 
ſtifle all reports; for he might well Rnccemad by 
have interpreted that to have been Domitian, 
ſpoke of himſelf, which was ſpoke of 5,998 were 
one ſo nearly like him. Therefore this lone reaſon, 
one vertue (Ceſar) I muſt needs com- 74 _ 
pare, nay prefer, to all your other, that of coati_es 
we have now liberty to vindicate our _—_ his 
ſelves of oppreſſive Emperours for paſt cj be juftis 
grievances, and 'by their example to fied. 
admonith future Princes, that there is 
no place, no time, wherein the aſhes 
of bloudy Tyrants ſhall not be rak'd 
out, and expos'd for the trampling ſub- 
jet of curſes and reproach. Therefore 
(my Lords) fince we can as freely utter 
our complaints, as we do our joys, let 
us as well murmur at what we once 
ſufter'd, as triumph at what we now 
enjoy : We may doe both indifferently 
under a good Prince. Let this be the 
Subject of our whiſpers, and of our 
louder acclamations, of our private 
diſcourſe, and more publick harangues : 
Remembring that the preſent Prince 1s 
then beſt commended, when his ill de- 
ſerving 
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ſerving Predeceſſours are moſt lath'd and 
chaſtisd. And on the contrary when« 
ever the times are cautious of ſmartly 
animadverting upon wicked Princes, it 
is a ſhrewd fign that the preſent is as 
bad, as were the former. 


54+ What greater ſtretches, what 
farther improvement of flattery could 
have been then made, when the dau- 
bing Encomiums of Emperours were the 
main ſubje& of Plays, Banquets, Drolls, 
Dances, and were apiſhly canted forth 
with all the buffoonery of ridiculous 
voice, garb, and geſture? Nay 1t was 
yet a greater ſcandal, that they were 
tickled with praiſes in the Senate, as 
well as on the Stage, by the graver 
Conſul, as well as by the jilting ACtour. 
But far from ſuch profanation have you 
remov'd theſe mock vanities. Therefore 
not thick, and luſcious bombaſt, but 
ſerious Remarques, and the eternal me- 
moires of impartial hiſtory will deliver 
down your name, and embalm your 
memory. While the more ſilent the 
Scenes and Stages are, the more ſhall 
the Theatres themſelves reſound your 
glory : That glory which your coldneſs 
£0 accept does the more enflame ; For 


of 
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of thoſe honours, which we offer, and 
would almoſt obtrude upon you, ſame 
you admit of with a great deal of re- 
luctance, and others you entirely refuſe. 
Formerly there was nothing ſo vulgar, 
nothing ſo trivial debated in Senate, 
but that all, who were ask'd their Vote, 
muſt have uſher'd in their anſwers with 
2 gloſly harangue upon the Prince. 
The buſineſs of the great Counſel, was 
perhaps nothing more weighty than to 
adviſe about encreaſing the number of 
gladiatours or incorporating ſome com- 
pany of Mechanicks, or ſuch like petty 
trifles: And yet as if the bounds of 
the Empire were enlarg'd, and fome 
mighty exploit perform'd, we built in 
honour of the Emperour prodigious 
triumphal Arches that would overtop 
the very Temples, and we ſome time 
dedicated ſo many months, two or 
three perhaps at once, to be new nam'd 
from, the Titles of the Prince : While 
all this they not onely by connivence 
admitted, but ſeem'd to challenge them 
as their right and deſert. But now 
which of us diverts from the cauſe in 
agitation, and falls tro an unſeaſonable 
deſcant upon the Prince? It is a re- 
ſolute modeſty in you not to hearken 
to 
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to flatteries, and ſince they are fo cuſto. 
mary to. beſtow on Princes, it is a 
boldneſs. in.us ta dare the torvearance 
of . them. We now meet in Senate 
notr to fawn and be baicly tulſome in 
our. compliments, but to be intent on 
the. concerns propos'd, and faithfully 
diſpatch the bulſinels of the conſult. To 
your-;candour and integrity we owe, 
that ;you never _diſſcmble, but we can 
truſt and believe that you heartily ap- 
prove thoſe things, you allow, and as 
reaſonably diſlike whatever you con- 
demn. We there bcgin, we there end 
our conſultations, where under another 
Prince it was lawfull neither to begin 
nor:;eng. Some of your Predcceſlours, 
it is true, were ſo modeſt in pretence, 
that they would not accept thoſe ho- 
nours, we decreed. for them, but there 
was none ſo ſelt-denying, as not to take 
ſome. ſatisfaction 1n..their being decreed, 
Whereas your difreliſh of the offer, 
as. well. as ſhame,.ot acceptance, is fo 
ſignal and unparallel'd a vertue, that 
It. adds. more to, your glory, than all 
the- moſt ſpecious Titles. While your 
name becomes hereby tranſmitted to 
future ages, . not engravd on Marbles, 
and bulky Pillars, but treaſur'd up M 
tne 
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the more laſting memorials of Books 
and Annals. 


55. The report will reach down to 
the longeſt ages of the World, that 
there was once a Prince, who in the 
height of glories, the midſt of triumphs, 
had uſually none, or if any, thoſe mean 
and ſparing honours conferr'd on him. 
And indeed if we ſhould deſignedly lay 
out tor glittering trophies, for lotty titles, 


we inuſt needs fall ſhort of the more 


coptous vein of former times: For 


diffimulation in this reſpe& is far more 


ingenious than truth; ſlavery than free- 


dom, fear than love. Beſide; all inven- 


tion being long ſince drawn dry by the 
ſtrains and efforts of flattery, we can 
find but one freſh and unſullied, but 
one unpreſidented, honour to beſtow on 
you, and that 1s to dare to ſay nothing. 
Yet if our tranſports of Loyalty do 
ſometime break ſilence, your modeſty 
yields, and ſome part of our offers you 


pratiouſly receive, to give proof that 


it is not out ''of pride or diſdain you 
wave the higheſt honours, ſince you can 
ſometime ſtoop -to accept the loweſt ; 
and this (Ceſar ) argues more of difcre- 
tion, than if you retus'd all, for to rc- 

fuſe 
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fuſe all would favour of ſurly pride or 
ambition of being thought above them, 
but to comply with an acceptance of 
the ſmalleſt imports much of goodneſs, 
much of moderation. By which frugal 
temper-you are both a friend to us, and 
a good husband to your own Exchequer, 
for you hereby limit the expencts there 
of not draining it in vain projects to be 
repleniſh'd 'by extortion from the 1nno- 
cent. Your Effigies therefore are of 
the ſame cheap. materials with thoſe, 
which have been dedicated to private 
perſons, in gratitude for ſome eminent 
meriting of - the publick. Your Statues 
(though. a- Ceſar) are now, but of the 
ſame vulgar metal with the Brut? and 
Camilli : - Nor indeed does the occaſion 
of them much differ ; for they expelld 
Tyrants, and drove a victorious enemy 
from our walls; you have quelld and 
for ever baniſh'd Tyranny it ſelf, and 
all the heavy effects of a laviſh yoke, 


.and have fo ſetled the Prince, that there 


is no room- for the Tyrant. But when 
I reflect on your wiſedom and judicious 
condu@t, it ſeems no longer ſtrange, that 
you ſhould difown or moderate theſe 
brittle and fading titles ; for you know 
wherein the firm and immortal glory 
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of a Prince conſiſts: You know what 
goes to the making up thoſe honours, 
which no rage of flames; no teeth of 
time, no envy of Succeſſours, can ever 
ſully or eclipſe. Arches and Statues, 
nay Altars and Temples,” though never 
ſo magnificent, oblivion will ſoon ſhroud 
and interr, poſterity will cenſure.or for- 
get. Whereas he, that can triumph 
over his own ambition, he who makes 
a conqueſt of his own will and paſſions, 
his fame ſhall ſtill encreafſe with the 
rolling years, and his praiſes be rehear- 
ſed by thoſe, who muſt needs be im- 
partial, ſucceeding generations. Far- 
ther, there be no Monarchs, but that 
their memory, either good or bad, will 
be ſure to paſs down to future ages. A 
Prince therefore muſt not barely cover 
that fame, which is eternal; for that 
he cannot avoid, but he mult provide 
for that, which is good, and commen- 
dable : And this is to be procur'd, not 
by Monuments and Statues, but b 

vertue and deſert. For after all thoſe 
other trifles, the ſhape and figure of a 
Prince can never be o lively repreſented 
in gold or other meta], as in the hearts 
of his ſubjets, thoſe inward tables, 
where it is your happineſs (Great Sir) 
RO to 
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to be deeply engrav'd. Your Majeſtick 
air, your becoming aſpe&t, being legibly 
imprinted ih the tongues, eyes and very 
fouts of all your people. 


56. I ſuppoſe your Lord{hips have 
obſerv'd, that I ſtand not to make choice 


of what heads I deliver, having reſolv'd 


to praiſe the Prince, not- his aCtions : For 
even the bad may doe thoſe things, that 


are juſtly commendable, but the Actours ' 


themſelves can never be -prais'd, unleſs 
completely good. Therefore Dread Sove- 
reign, there isnoglory adoras you more, 
than that -in the preſentment of our 
thanks, we have nothing to conceal, 
nothing to. omit. - For whar ſtain or 
blemiſh is there in your whole Reign, 
which any ſpeaker need palliate or ſup- 
preſs2 What minute, what moment, 
of time has been a barren Theme lor 
praiſe, a fruitleſs camp of glory ? ' All 
your deſigns ſo accurately modell'd, all 
your ations ſo illuſtrious, that he ſeems 
beſt to commend them, who does but 
faithfully recite them. Hence is it that 
my ſpeech has already ſwell'd to this 
proportion, and yet I have diſpatch'd 
but your firſt two years. How much 
have I already ſaid of your — 
an 
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and yet-how much have I yet more to 
fay? As that of your undertaking'a 
ſecond.Conſulſhip, when thereto appoin- - 
ted by your Princely Father : / And'this 
you did merely in obedience to his com- 
mands; for when the Gods had tranſ- 
terr'd to . your ſhoulders the Sovereign 
Power, and you were thereby come- ro 
a diſpoſal of your ſelf, as well as to the 
management of an-Empire, you refusd 
a third: Conſulſhip, though your happy 
acquitment in the two tormer ſo well 
accompliſh'd you for another diſcharges 
of that office. It'is great and generous 
to wave Authority , ,greater - yet. to 
wave that; which would be 'certainly 
attended with renown and glory.. Which 
ſhould I moſt admire, your Conſulthips 
executed, or your Confulſhip refus'd ? 
Executed, not in a ſoft repoſe at Rome, 
not in the dull intrigues of peace, but 
among barbarous Nations, amidſt the 
toils of War : As thoſe Primitive Heros, 
who from: Conſuls commencing Gene- 
rals, exchang'd their Gown for a Cloak; 
and ſo march'd to far diſtant Lands to: 
diſcover, fight and conquer. It was ho- 
nourablefor our Empire, glorious tor your 
ſelf, that our. Allies and Confederates ſaw 
you diſpenſejuſtice in their own _— 
I 2 an 
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and their own.doors. The meen'and pre- 
{ence of a Conſul muſt . needs have then 
commanded an aweand reſpect, when his 
Tribupal was erected in the open Camp, 
and his perſon guarded not onely with 
the-rods: and. axes; but the more ſolemn 
attendance of, Piles. and Enſigns, The 
Grandeur -of the Judge was enhanc'd 
by / the: diverſity /of: Petitioners of all 
climes and languages, tew being able to 
expreſs themſelves without the ' help of 
an-Interpreter. Jt 15 noble to preſcribe 
Lays to your ſubjes, how mugh;more 
to your enemies: It looks, big to hear 
Cauſes in. the--peacefull Forum, how 
much:more Stately and terrible to place 
the Ivory chair on. the wide Cam- 
pagne, and there to diſtribute juſtice, 
where-you ſo lately ſhew'd your valour. 
It. might in peace be ſafe and hazardlels 
to encamp upon the* banks of the Khzne 
or Panube, but how:bold, how Heroick 
15 it. $0ideſpiſe:the fury of Barbarians, to 
check and repreſs.their daring attempts, 
not more with the- glittring, of Arms, 
than, with the awe .of Gowns? : Nor 
did. our Legions reverence your picture 
onely -drawn in their Shields and En- 
ſtgns, but had you in Perſon, and with 


joyfull acclamations to your own face 


he 
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proclaim'd you General, a name Whiel 
others might deſerve from the conque- 
ring, but you alone from the deſpiling; 
of the enemy. 7M 
57. Thus did you merit in the Exe- 
cution of your firſt and ſecond Conful- 
ſhips, and this farther do you deſerve 
for the adjournment of your third, that 
being newly advanc'd to the Empire, 
you thought you might be excus'd from 
any other encumbrance, and were far 
from the deſire of additional honours : 
you refusd therefore that office, when 
yet ſome of our Emperours have been 
ſo greedy of it, as to thruſt themſelves 
in after the putting by thoſe, who were 
regularly Ele. Nay there was * one, 
who toward the end of his Reign was 
ſo eager for the place that he turn'd out 
a Conſul when his year was juſt expi- 
ring, and ſeizd the ſhort remainder. 
This honourable office therefore which 
tormer Princes, both- at the entrance 
and exit of their Reigns, have been fo 
fond of, that when fairly ſupplied, they 
have encroach'd and wreſted rhem(clves 
into, this you, when vacant, paſs by, 
and leave for the diſcharge of private 
ſubjects. Was it that you thought it in- 
I 3 Vidious 
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vidious to allow 7rajan a: third Conſul- 
ſhip,- or the Prince a firſt 2 As. to your 
ſecond, we know you were a General, 
when preferr'd to it, yet under the au- 
thority of a Royal Maſter ; and therefore 
in this you can challenge to your ſelf 
nothing of honour or example, ſave that 
of loyalty and obedience. In this City, 
which has ſeen the ſame men five or 
ſix times Conſuls, 'not ſuch onely, who 
jn-our declining liberty uſurp'd the ho- 
nour by force and violence, but thoſe, 
who, when retird and abſent, were e- 
le&ted without their ambition, without 
their knowledge : In this very City do 
you the Monarch of the World reject a 
rhird Conſulſhip, as too great, too in- 
vidious. Can a mighty Ceſar, an Em- 
perour, a Father of his Countrey be 
more moderate, than the Papiri: or 
Quintii, who though not over ambi- 
tious to procure, were yet proud of, 
this honour, when conferr'd on them } 
But, you'll ſay perhaps, the occaſions 

the Commonwealth requir'd their 
repeated advancements ; Well but were 
not you invited by as many urgent 
occaſions of the Commonwealth, of 
the Senate, nay of the Conſulſhip it 
ſelf, which feem'd ſenſible that your 
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acceptance of it would leave a luſtre and 
glory to the place for ever ? 


58. I would not encourage you to fol. 


19 


low his * example, who by a continued © Pomitien. 


Conſulihip made a kind of prolong'd 
and undittinguiſh'd year : Yet when- 
ever you undertake this charge, I can 
juſtly compare you with thoſe beſt of 
your Predeceflours, who have ſupplied 
it not to advance or intereſt themſelves, 
but to ſerve and oblige the publick, 
There was in the Senate one, who had 
been thrice Conſul, when you refus'd the 
third Conſulſhip: An inſufferable affront 
indeed our votes would have imposd 
on your modeſty, that you the Prince 
ſhould be as many times Conſul, as one 
of your ſubjects ; this would haye been 
too exceſſive a ſtrain of baſhfulneſs, had 
you even been but a private perſon. 
Before your aſcent to the Empire, while 
the Son of a Conſular and triumphane 
Father, had you been created Conſul, 
you muſt have ferv'd out the employ, 
nay it would have ſeem'd the reward of 
your merits, and ſutable to your noble 
birth: Whereas now though ſo much 
better qualified, and more deſerving the 
honour, yet private perſons are allow'd 
I 4 to 
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to open the year, and from their names 
to give a date and computation to the 
Calendar. And this indeed was an in- 
ſtance of our liberty reſtor'd, that not 
' the Prince but a fellow-ſubje&t was our 
Conſul. ' Thus when the laſt of Ty- 
rants was expell'd, the year ran free and 
unſhackled from arbitrary ſway : Thus 
when we were redeem'd from ſlavery 
our Calendar commenc'd with the 
names of- private men. Wretched am- 
bition was it in thoſe Emperours, who 
would continue their Conſulſhip as long 
as their Reign : Though perhaps it 
was not ambition more than envy and 
nil nature to engroſs every Yyear to 
themſelves, and not to lay down their 
ornamental badge, the Purple Robes, 
till ſullied, defac'd, and quite worn out. 
Which ſhall 1 moſt admire in you, 
your magnanimity, your modeſty, or 
your bounty 2 It was magnanimity to 
abſtain from an honour ſo much aftefted 
by others, it was modeſty to wave the 
acceptance, #nd it was bounty to let 
others enjoy it. 


59. But it is now time fo far to 
oblige the Conſulſhip as by a voluntary 
management of it to improve its credit 

: | and 
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and reputation. For if you always 
ſtand out, it may have-a ſiniſter inter- 
pretation, and be well ſuſpe&ted that 
you think it too mean, and beneath 
your Grandeur. It is certain you refus'd 
it rather becauſe you thought 1t above 
you, yet will none be induc'd to believe 
ſo, except you can be prevail'd on at 
laſt to comply. When you excuſe your 
ſelf from triumphal Arches, from Tro- 
phies, and from:Statues, we may aftord 
to pardon your modeſty, becauſe thoſe. 
indeed are beſtow'd on your felt with- 
out any appendage of benefit to others. 
But we now entreat on a publick ac- 
count, that you would fet a Precedent to 
future Princes, to renouce an unactive 
eaſe, to adjourn interrupting pleaſures, 
to awake from the ſlumber of Court 
debauches, and for ſome ſmall time at 
leaſt fairly to put on that Purple, which 
their Predeceflours have ſtole back to 
themſelves after they had conferr'd it on 
others ; let them regularly mount that 
Seat of juſtice, which they ſhould guard 
from Uſurpers, let them approve them- 
ſelves in condu&t, what they affe&t to 
be in title, nor any longer deſire to be 
Conſuls onely for the name and ſhadow 
of honour. You have diſcharg'd a : | 
| con 
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cond Conſulſhip I know, but the pry- 
dence of it was experienc'd not by Rome, 
not by us, but by your Armies, by your 
Provinces, by remote and: foreign Na- 
tions. We have heard indeed that you 
faild in. no one point of the office of a 
Conſul ; but, alas, we have onely heard 
ſo: It is reported indeed that you were 
moſt juſt, moſt gratious, moſt patient, 
yet is it all report: It is not fit we 
ſhould always reſign up our faith to a 
ſpreading fame and rumour ; but let our 
own experience, our own eyes at laſt 
confirm the hearſay. How long ſhall 
we admire what was at a diſtance per- 
form'd > Give us to make a nearer 
_ proof whether that ſecond Conſulſhip 
has raiſed you into conceitedneſs and 
pride, One intervening year may have 
great influence on the Morals of men, 
much more of Princes. It is common- 
ly deliver'd, that the vertues are fo con- 
nexed that he who has really one, muſt 
needs have all. Yet we deſire to expe- 
rience once more, whether a good Con- 
ſul and a good Prince are one and the 
ſame thing : For beſides the difficulty 
of managing two ſeparate, and yet 
both Sovereign Powers, there is likewiſe 
ſome diverſity in the powers —_— 
INCE, 
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| finee with allowance to the charatter of 
each, that ation might well become a 
Prince, - which would be improper, per- 
haps abſurd in a Conſul. | 


60, I am ſenſible that the main reaſon 

you could object that next year for re- 
fuſal of the Conſulihip, was becauſe you 
could not fairly diſcharge it in your ab- 
ſeace. But beingnow return to the City 
and reſtor'd to our eager wiſhes, what 
farther cauſe can be alledgd, why you 
ſhould riot ſatisfy our importunities, and 
let us taſte thoſe bleſſings, we are fo im- 
patient for. It is beneath you to come into 
the Senate, unleſs you have Power to 
aſſemble it ; to be preſent at their debates 
except you ſit Judge of them: Or to 
hear them vote and canvaſs, unleſs you 
are to determine, and confirm their re- 
ſolves. If you would have that tribunal 
of juſtice, the Conſul's Chair, reſtor'd 
to its priſtine Splendour and Majeſty, 
grace it with your preſence. . It you 
would preſerve inviolate a reſpect to the 
Magiſtrate, a vigour to the Laws, a re- 
ſtraint to Offenders, be you the ſole 
diſpenſer of right and juſtice. As it 
would be very odd in you, if a private 
perſon, to be our Conlul without being 
| a Sena- 
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Senatour, ſo it is'\altogether as unſeemly 
to be our Prince without being a Conſul, 
With. theſe weighty reaſons after long 
ſtrugling was our Prince's modeſty art 
laſt overcome : But how overcome 2 
Not to debaſe himſelf to an equal level 
with private men, but to advance pri- 
vate men to an equal pitch with himſelf. 
He accepted the third Conſulſhip, that 
he "might countenance others being 
thrice Conſuls. He knew their reluctan. 
cy, he knew their baſhfulneſs, that they 
would not preſume to be a third time 
Conſuls, except as Collegues with one, 
who was ſo. This ſignal mark of honour 
has been but very ſeldom allow'd, and 
then not onely to Fellow-Generals, and 
_—_ of ſweat and danger ; but this 

ave you conterr'd on perions of obſcu- 
rer note, who have ſerv'd you indeed 
ſtoutly and loyally, yet as wrapt in the 
peacefull Gown, never as engag d in the 
broils of War. Their faithfulneſs, their 
integrity you are willing to think your 
ſelf oblig'd to recompence : Yet few 
Princes care to own an obligation, or, if 
they own it, can yet ſeldom affeit the 
perſon, who beſtowd it. Whereas you, 
Ceſar, both confeſs the kindneſs and 
repay it. Therefore when you _—_ 
tnat 
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that laſt pair a third time Conſuls, you 
did it not ſo much: to acquit: your ſelf 
2 mighty Prince, as 'to .approve your 
ſelf a gratefull friend.” Nay ;-by-ithe 
greatneſs of your bounty you ſeth to 
improve and augment the paſt ſervices 
of your ſubjects: For they are'apt to 
think that their own merits bear ſotne 
proportion to your ' rewards, and: ſo 
judge the one more conſiderable, be- 
cauſe the other are ſo magnificent. What 
Prayers can I make for. ſo generous a 
Donour, but that you: may ever oblige, 
ever be oblig'd, and leave it doubtfall, 
whether 4t be more' advantage to your 
ſubje&ts to have done kindneſſes to you, 
or to receive favours from you. 


61. Methinks I view'd the Senate in 
its ancient Splendour, when I faw one 
thrice Conſul ſitting Preſident, and: firſt: 
asking the ſufirage of thoſe, who were 4: 
third time defign'd Confuls. How bright! 
was their honour, how anuch-more out- 
thining-was yours ?-* It.'/happens una- 
voidably. that bodies vaſt and lofty, 
when: everſhadow'd- by thoſe that "are 
more exalted, ſhrink-in appearance, and 
ſeem the leſs for the. others greatneſs ; 
So the moſt Eminent of your ſubjects 
compar'd 
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compard with your! overtopping Gran- 
dear :are humbled? into a loſs of their 
wonted height, and the more nigh they 
would aſpire.to your elevation, the more 
viſibly,they- flide from their own. Yet 
ever;:thole you could not rear to an 
equal; pitch with your ſelf, you have at 
keſtdo far advanc'd, that they: as much 
overjook others, . as you do them. If in 
this your third Conſulfhip you had made 
but';one thrice Conſul with your ſelf, 
it had argued a-great:and communica- 
tive ſoul. For nas'zt n an argument of 
happineſs to have. as. much power as wil, 
ſe is it of goodneſs to. have as much will 
as power. He is to becommended, who 
merited the third Confulihip ;. but he 
more, under whom it was merited. He 
is. gxcat and 'remarkable who received 
ſach a: reward of deſerts, but:he much 
greater, that beſtow'd it. | But thinking 
1x t00-ſcarity to: have admitted. a fingle 
perſon! ondy to:a {hare of this dignity, 
you; made:! two ſeveral Collegues to 
your ſacred felt.: Sg that beyond:doubt 
this was;the ſfoke xeafon of your conti- 
muance' ini the office .longer than the 
uſual time, that you. might have two 
Succeſſive Partners, and bear your turn 
of Government with them bota. Each 
G! 
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of theſe had difcharg'd his ſecond Con- 
ſulſhip under your Royal' Father, but 
how much leſs honourable thar, than 
now under your more auſpicious Reign? 
Their juſt reſigned faſces ſeem'd yer in 
their ſight, their lately diſmiſsd Liftors 
ſeem'd 1till to echo in their Ears, when 
they were reinſtated in their chair, re- 
endow'd with Purple. So of old; when 
an Enemy was upon the aſfaulr, and 
our Republick alarum'd with the un- 
expected danger, they EleCted ſuch per- 
ſons as the office had before experienc'd 
and conſulted the ſecurity of the publick 
ſo-much more than the honour of the 
ele, that they ſeem'd not*to reſtore 
the men to their Conſulſhips ; but their 
Conſulſhips to the men. Such is the 
efficacy of your goodneſs, that what 
before was theeffe& of neceſlity, is now 
the reſult af 'a free and unforc'd — 
They had- juſt put' off ' their Purp 

Robes, they- muſt on with them again ; 
the Liftors were but now difchargd, 
they muſt be again retaind-: | Their 
friends were ſcarce got home from theit 
viſits toCongratulate andjoy them, when 
ftreight they muſt return and repeat 
the Ceremony. Was this a goodneſs 
leſs than divine, was this but a humane 
power, 
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power, to make ſoquick a repetition of 
our joys, to:revive our hopes when but 
juſt expird, to give no reſpite to our 
Congratulations, nor to ſuffer a longer 
interval of reaſſuming rhe Conſulſhips, 
than the yery inſtant time of Reſigna- 
tion? Thus;may you ever doe, nor in 
ſuch.a. courſs: may your. ſoul or your 
| fortune ever faint or tire. May you 
give third ,,Conſulſhips to. many, and 
when you,; have given them to many, 
may there yet, remain many and many 
more, who ſhall as well deſerve them. 
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every ſingle man: For theſe they had 
the beſt opinion of, the greateſt kind. 
neſs for, theſe had they unanimouſly 
choſe for Truſtees of managing and 
retrench- 
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retrenching the publick expences : And 
their being ſo much countenancd by 
the Senate made them the more endear'd 
to Ceſar. We have had of late very 
frequent proofs that the judgment of the 
Senate was always oppos'd by that of 
the Prince: Nay there usd to be no- 
thing more fatal for the cruſhing and 
keeping back a riſing man, than for 
the Prince to ſuſpe&t that he was popu- 
lar and a leading man in the Senate: He 
always hated our Favorites, and to be 
even, we as ſeldom reliſh'd his. But 
now Prince and Senate take no other 
meaſures for their love than eminent 
merit, and ſtrive to oblige moſt the 
moſt deſerving. We agree in our fen- 
timents of men, we truſt each others 
charater of them, and what is an 
_— of our united judgments and 
aftetions, we both like, we both love, 
the ſame. Therefore, my Lords, dare 
to own our inclinations, and openly 
profeſs your friends. You need not 
diſſemble your good opinion for fear it 
be a prejudice to your ſelves, nor conccal 
your diſlike left it prove an advantage 
to others. Cefar allows or diſſapproves 
the ſame with the Senate. While you 
are preſent, or even when abſent, he 
IN conſults 
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conſults and adviſes with you :.. He 
made them a third time Conſuls, whom 
your Votes had ſo ordain'd, and he made 
them in the ſame order, wherein your 
wiſedom did appoint. His generoſity 
is either way to be admird, whether he 
love none ſo well, as thoſe he knows 
we moſt reſpet, or though he may 
love ſome better, does at leaſt prefer 
none before them. Rewards are pro- 
pos'd to the aged, examples to the 
younger; all may own their acquain- 
tance, and make their viſits without 
ſecrecy or ſuſpicion. Every one, who 
gives the higheſt reſpe&, the freeſt wel- 
come to the friends of the Senate, does 
with the ſame civility oblige the Prince, 
who accepts the honour done to good 
men as done to himſelf; and at the fame 
time reputes it no glory to be greater 
than others, unleſs they alſo be great, 
who are to confeſs him greater. Go on, 
C2ſar,_in theſe honeſt refolves, and reſt 
aſlurd we fo are, as common fame re- 
ports us to be, from hence borrow your 
thoughts, from hence your eſtimate of 
us, and give no credit to thoſe fly inſt- 
nuations, that entrap not thoſe they are 
whiſperd againſt, ſooner than thoſe, 


who liſten to them, It is ſafer to _—_— 
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all than ſome: For particular perſons 
may both impoſe, and be imposd upon; 
but none has deceiv'd all, all can deceive 
none. 


63. I return now to your Conſulſhip, 
though indeed there be many things 
preceding, which relate to it, and ought 
by way of IntroduCtion to be firſt in- 
ſiſted on. As namely that you appear'd 
at the aſſemblies for EleCtion as a Can- 
didate not onely of the Conſulſhip, but 
of glory , immortality, and a fam'd 
example, which good Princes cannot 
but imitate, and even the bad muſt 
needs admire. The people of Rowe 
beheld you in the folemn place of E- 
leftion, where you patiently attend ro 
all thoſe Ceremonies, which on this 
occaſion are usd, and are content to be 
made a Conſul with the fame cuſtomary 
rites as one of us. Which of your Prede- 
ceſlours would ever condefcend to doe 
this honour to the office, or to the peo- 
ple 2 Did not ſome buriedup in ſleep, and 
overcloy'd with a yeſterdays debauch, 
lie ſnorting till the news was broughe 
up to their bed ſides > While others 1n- 
deed ſet up and watchd, but within the 
walls of their own Chambers, where 
K 2 they 
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they plotted and contriv'd the baniſh- 
ment of thoſe very Conſuls, who de- 
clard them their Succeſlours. O vile 
ambition and degenerate from the true 
ſpirit of Majeſty, to covet that honour 
you ſo much diſdain, to diſdain that 
honour, you ſo much covet! And 
when from your garden walks you could 
overlook the field of EleGtion, yet to 
come no nearer to it, than if you were 
disjoyn'd by the broadeſt ſtreams of the 
Rhine or Danube, Do you hate the 
beſtowing of thoſe votes, you are fo 
impatient for? And content in your 
retirements to have the news of your 
Ele&tion brought, will you not at all 
appear in publick, nor allow to a free 
City ſo much as the liberty of difſem- 
bling their joy > Laſtly,*during the 
whole time of EleCtion muſt you needs 
fo ſculk and cloiſter your felt up, as it 
the deſign of their meeting was not an 
agreement to advance you to the Con- 
ſulſhip, but a conſpiracy to depoſe you 
trom the Empire? Our Imperial Lords 
had this proud fancy, that they ceas'd 
to be Princes, whenever they ſtoop'd to 
doe any thing like ordinary Senatours. 
Yet many abtented themſelves not ſo 
much out of pride perhaps as fear, being 
con- 
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conſcious of their whordoms and inceſt, 
they durſt not preſume to pollute the 
auguries, nor with their unhallow'd feet 
to tread ſuch ſacred ground. They were 
not yet fluſh'd on to that height of 
impicty, as in that ſpatious camp to 
dety all diſcovery of their villanies, and 
ſtand the eyes of men, and the acuter 
Gods. On the contrary your innocence 
your devotion prompt you to be pre- 
ſent, where the buſineſs of the State is 
diſpatch'd, and the ſervice of Religion 
perform'd. Other Princes have merited 
che Conſulſhip before they- receiv it, 
but you in the very a& and manner of 
recelving. 


64. All the trouble of Ceremony 
might have been ſpar'd, if you would 
have pleaded that exemption, you might 
have challeng'd as a Prince, And 1n- 
deed it was fo little expected, that the 
Aſſembly was juſt diſſolving and going 
off, when to the wonder and ſurprize 
of us all, you came up to the Conſuls 
Chair, and there offerd to take the 
oath in that form, which was before 
unknown to Princes, except when they 
impos'd it on others. You ſee now how 
neceſlary it was you ſhould not have 
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refusd the Conſulſhip, for we could 
never have imagind you would have 
done thus, had your refuſal prevented 
the experience. I am amaz'd (my 
Lords) nor am I yet fatisfied, whether 
I may credit my own eyes or ears, 
but am apt to queſtion whether all 
be not a deluſion, that I have heard 
and ſeen. An Emperour, a Ceſar, an 
Auguſtus, a Pontifex Maximus, ſtood up 
betore the Conſuls feet, the Conſul fate 
while the Prince himſelf was ſtanding, 
he fate ſteady and unmov'd, as if he 
had been accuſtom'd ſo to doe : And 
thus ſitting -he adminiſtred the oath, 
which the Prince devoutly took, and 
loudly repeated theſe words, wherein 
he devoted his life and family to the 
bittereſt curſe of divine vengeance, if 
he violated that faith, which he now 
ſolemaly gave. Your glory (C#/ar ) 
is bright, and for ever uneclipſt, whe- 
ther ſacceeding Princes ſhall deviate 
from, or conform to, this great exam- 
ple. What tongue can declare, what 
words can expreſs, that you would doe 
the ſame when a third time.Conſul, as 
when the firſt: The fame, when a 
Prince, as when a private man: The 


lame when an Emperour, as when the 
ſubiect 
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fubjett .vf an Emperour! TI proteſt I 
know not which is more honourable, 
which more,generous, that you did that 
for which you had no Precedent to fol- 
low, or that, in loudly.rehearfing what 
another more ſoftly dedicated, you fol- 
low'dthe precedent of that perſon, who 
prompted and read the torm of oath to 
you. . 


65. In the Foram likewiſe with the 
fame ſubmiſſion you paid obedience to 
the Laws, thoſe Laws (Ceſar) which 
were never hop'd, or indeed deſign'd 
to be obligations to Princes. But you 
would allow your felt no greater ex- 
emption, than one of us, though for 
this we could willingly afford you the 
farger allowance. This 1s the firſt time 
I ever. heard, the firſt, I ever knew a 
Prince' not above his Laws, but the 
Laws above their Prince. C2/ar when 
Conſul claims no higher privilege than 
others. He ſwears to an obſervance of 
the Laws in the hearing of the Gods, 
(and whom ſhall the Gods better hear- 
ken to than to an appealing Ceſar 2 ) 
He ſwears 1n the preſence ot thoſe per- 
ſons, who are to ſwear the ſame, and 
he is conſcious that none ought more 
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religiouſly than himſelf to keep the oath, 
becauſe none! is' more concern'd than 
himſelf in the 1ll conſequence of treaking 
it. And therefore at the reſignation of 
your office, you again:ſ\wore-that you 
had punctually perform'd your former 
oath. .It was an aC& of reſolution to 
make ſuch a promule, and of integrity 
to obſerve it. To frequent ſo often the 
Courts of Juſtice, to repair to that Tri- 
bunal, which the pride of former Princes 
thought ſcorn to approach, here to re- 
ceive, here to lay down your dignity, 
how. worthy your great ſelf, how diffe- 
rent was it from their cuſtoms who, 
when the Conſulſhip had been mounted 
(or rather trampled upon) by them for 
a few. days, grew weary and diſclaim'd 
it by Edit? The ſame courſe” they 
took for the convention of the Senate, 
the ſummons of Ele&tion, and: the ta- 
king of the oath, that the ordering of 
theſe latter might be anſwerable to the 
former, and they onely known to have 
been Conſuls, becauſe theirs, . and no 
other, names began the Calendar. : 


66. I have not (my Lords) paſs'd 
over the conſulſhip of our Prince, but 
onely tor ſome time deterr'd it, that I 
| ge might 
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might bring into one place all that con- 
cern'dhis oath. For we muſt not, as on a 
dry. and barren ſubject, ſpin and vamp 
out the ſame topick of praiſe, nor be 
guilty of a dull tautology in the mention 
of one thing twice. How glorious was 
the dawn.of that morning wherein your 
third Conſulſhip commenc'd ? - When 
entring the Senate you addreſsd your 
ſelf now jointly, then ſeverally, encou- 
raging all to reaſſume their ſinking li- 
berty;; to take their reſpective ſhares in 
bearing up the drooping Empire, to a- 
wake and be more intent on the publick 
good. All before you might perhaps 
give the fame formal advice, bur none 
before you was ever believ'd to be in 
earneſt, There was yet floating in our 
eyes' the ſhipwrecks of many. noble 
Senatours, who when wheedled into a 

roſpe& of the greateſt calm, were 
daſh'd and ſunk by an unexpected ſtorm. 
For the ſmootheſt Seas were not more 
treacherous, than the ſmiles of thoſe 
Pringes, who had fo much of ſubtilty, 
ſo much of trepan, that it was more 
fate to have them profeſtly angry, than 
pretendedly well pleas'd. But where- 
ever. you invite, ſecure and courageous 
we tollow and attend. You bid us uſe 
our 
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our freedom, we:accept the offer ; you 
command us to ſpeak our thoughts, we 
doe ſo: And our never having fo done 
before was not- a cold indifference, nor 
dull heavineſs of temper, no it was a 
terrour, / a'fear, a flavith caution, a pru- 
dential policy taught by dangers, that 
made us fit unconcern'd, and turn our 
eyes, ears and hearts from all regard to 
the gaſping Republick. Whereas :now 
ſipported by your hand, and” relying 
on-your gratious leave, we releaſe our 
lips 'ſ{o-long ſhackled up in ſlavery, we 
unlobſe our tongues ſo long bridled in 
with dread of - miſchiets and dangers. 
You would have us be ſincerely as you 
profeſs and adviſe; 'your encouragements 
would ' neither diſfemble nor betray : 
You: have no reſerves, nothing of fly- 
neſs, nothing of treachery to gull the 
credulous, and at laſt to enſnare the 
contriver himſelf ; tor fraud was always 
repay'd 1n its own coin, and ſcarce was 


there ever any Prince deceivd, but he 
who had firſt deceiv'd others. 


67. And that this was the genuine 
ſenſe of our Princes inſtructions to us 
might be colleted not more from his 
words, than from his manner of deli- 
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very. How tuneable and well poiz'd 
was the cadence of every period? How 
unafle&ted was the truth of every fen- 
tence! What an energy in his very 
accent! What an earneſtneſs in his 
looks! What a confirmation in his 
eyes, habit, geſture, and the air of his 


1 whole body! He will therefore always 


be mindfull of what he encouragd us 
to, and will be ready to acknowledge, 
that whenever we make uſe of that 
freedom he gave, we therein pay our 


{ allegiance, and obſerve but his com- 


mands. Nor will he cenſure us for 


1 wavering or unſteady, if we exert that 


licence the preſent times allow, though 
he remembers we ſo lately did otherwiſe 


I through fear and compulſion. We us'd to 


1 pray for the ſecurity of the Empire, the 
q fafety of the people, nay tor the preſer- 
1] vation of the Emperours, and for their 
1 fake, of the Empire. But now ſee how 
| boldly we have alter'd the tenour of our 
1 prayers! In thoſe petitions, which relate 
{ to a bleſſing on the Prince, we interpoſe 


| 


this clauſe or condition, f he Govern 
well and for the benefit of all. Theſe 
are prayers that deſerve to be offer'd, 


| deſerve to be anſwer'd. The Republick 


(Ceſar ) by your own expreſs order has 
made 
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made a covenant with the Gods, that 
they ſhall keep you in peace and ſafety, 
while you keep your ſubjects ſo, and 
when otherwiſe, they ſhall withdraw 


their providence, recall their protection, 


and let you fink under a load of curſes 
and imprecations. Other Princes wiſh'd 
and endeavour'd to ſurvive the Repu- 
blick ; but you neither reliſh nor enjoy 
your own health, except attended with 
the common ſafety. You ſuffer no 
prayers to be made for you, except the 
contents of them imply an advantage 
to thoſe that make them. And ſolemn: 
ly every year you appeal to the Gods, 
deſiring them to paſs ſentence, and de- 
poſe you, it you have ceas'd to be 
otherwiſe, than when they firſt preferr'd 
you. \ Thus with a ſpotleſs and unac- 
cuſing' conſcience you article with the 
Divine Beings to give you ſuch pro- 
tection onely, which you merit, know- 
ing that they can beſt judge of your 
deſerts. Do you think (my Lords) he 
does not oft recolle& and meditate upon 
theſe his own words, 7 have deliverd 
a Sword into the hands of the Captain 
of my Guards, with a command he ſhould 
draw it againſt me, if I att contrary to 
that duty, 7 owe the publick ; nor do 1 
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deprecate the anger of the Gods, or ſo 
much as wiſh for their connivence, if I 
incenſe ther juſtice, or willingly provoke 
their vengeance : Nay I am heartily 
content my ſubjetts, if by me oppreſt, 
ſhould make me no vows of allegiance, 
or when made, if by me injurd, let 
them be abſolv'd from the obligation of 
them. 


68. It is therefore (Ceſar) by the 
Gods expreſs conſent that you are ſhel- 
ter d from all miſchiefs, and ſecurely 
guarded with health and peace. For 
when you petition the Gods ſhould 
protect you no longer, than you Govern 
well, you are ſure you Govern well, 
becauſe they yet protect you. Hence 
we paſs the day in mirth and profoun- 
deſt quiet, which diſtra&ted other Prin- 
ces with perpetual alarms . of doubt 
and ſuſpicion : While now rack'd with 
jealouſies, then tortur'd in ſuſpence, 
ſtill fearing we ſhould not long en- 
dure the galling yoke, they expeCted 
every minute to hear of mutinies and 
revolts; and it any wind or weather 
had detain'd thoſe meſſengers that were 
in their road from diſtant Provinces, 


they dreaded what their conſcience had 
aſlurd 
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aſſur'd them they delſerv'd, and imme- 
diately concluded a Rebellion was be- 
gun. Nor did they ſuſpe& onely ſome 
tew deſigning men, but were conſtrain'd 
to be jealous of all alike : For when 
by an evil Prince every one of more 
worth than himſelf is fear'd as an en- 


croaching Succeſſour, there being none, | 


but worthier, there can be likewiſe 
none, but ſuch who are an object of his 


fear. But your ſecurity is fixd and | 


ſtable, no delay of Couriers, no detain- 
ment of Paquets, can ſuſpend or interrupt 
it. You know all are bound by oath 
to obey you, becauſe you have bound 
your ſelf by oath to defend them. Nay 
there is none, but what is conſcious 
that to pay his duty is to purchaſe his 
advantage. We love you indeed for 
your deſerts, yet after all we love you 
not more for your ſake, than for our 
own. For really there is a ſelfiſhneſs 
in our ſubjection, nor is there any one 
day wherein our prayers for your long 
life are not grounded upon intereſt, as 
much as upon Religion, or Loyalty. And 
indeed thoſe Princes are a fcandal to their 
dignity, who have any other ends of 
Government, than the welfare of that 
community they are ſet over. It is 
obſer- 
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obfervable that 'no Princes pump and 
pry into the ſecret thoughts of their 
ſubje&ts, but onely thoſe, who are not 
belov'd. Whereas would the good be 
as ſearching, and attentive in this re- 
ſpect as the bad, would you, C2/ar, be 
as curious and inquiſitive in this regard 
as your Predeceſſours, what joy, what 
comfort, what feeding fatisfaftion might 
you find in the receſſes of every heart > 
What fine diſcourſes of you might you 
hear among the Women and Children, 
even in places unfit for diſſimulation or 
complement, their Kitchings and Chim- 
ney corners? You would ſoon confeſs 
that they are more laviſh of their good 
words in private, than they juſtly ſup- 
poſe your modeſty would allow them 
in publick. For though love and hatred 
be extremely diſtant, yet herein they 
conſpire, that we expreſs our love to 
good Princes molt freely in thoſe retire- 
ments, where we moſt ſecurely vented 
our hatred of bad ones. 


69. Yet had you the open experience 
of our judgment and affections, as much 
as in your preſence was poſlible to ex- 
preſs, on that day wherein you ſo far 
cherith'd the hopes, and allaid the dit- 
appoint- 
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appointments of the reſpective: Candi- 
dates, - that you let no ones joy! give 
occaſion of grief 'to .another. Thoſe, 
who were elect; returnd .in triumph, 
and. thoſe that miſs'd came oft with 
hopes, and a proſpe& of better ſucceſs 
in their next attempts ; ſo that many 
were to be Congratulated, yet none 
needed pity or comfort. You advisd 
our young Gentlemen to ſeek out for 
preferment by a dependence on the fa- 
vour of the Senate, learning them to 
hope for honours from the Prince by 
engaging the intereſt of his great Coun- 
cil. Wherein if any wanted a Precedent, 
you proposd your ſelf to his imitation: 
A hard example, Ceſar, that which 


none of the Candidates, nor of future | 


Princes neither, ſhall:be ever able to 
follow! For what Candidate 1s more 
obſervant of the Senate for one day, 


than you for your whole life, and more 


eſpecially at that very time, when you 
preſided and gave judgment of the Can- 
didates ? 
your reſpect to the Senate 1nduc'd you 
to offer preferments to our Gentry as a 
reward of their deſerts, nay to confer 
them betore they were fully deſervd ? 
So that Nobility is no longer eclipſt, 
but 
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but illuſtrated by the Prince. The deſ- 
cendants from ancient families, the un- 
degenerate iſſue of freeborn Anceſtours 
C2ſar does neither fear nor make atraid, 
but exalts them to early honours pro- 
portion'd to the dignity of that race, 
they ſprang from. It there be any 
branch, any remainders, of an ancient 
ſtock, he prunes and cultivates them to 
flouriſh, and grow up tor the ſervice of 
the Commonwealth. Great and good 
old names are retriev'd from that oblivi- 
on, they lay buricd in, and reinveſted 
with honour and credit by that goodneſs 
of Ceſar, which extends to the raifing 
of new families, and to the preſerving 
of old ones. 


. 70. One of the Candidates had been 
Queſtor of a Province, wherein one of 
the largeſt Cities had computed their 
revenues, and ſetled the receipt of them 
in an caſte method; the whole contrt- 
vance being manag'd by his care and 
conduct. Of this you thoughr fit to 
acquaint the Senate, and to move that 
the merits of it might be conſidered. 
For under ſuch a Prince, whole vertues 
exceed the greatneſs of his. birth, why 
ſhould they be in a worſe condition, 

L whoſe 
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whoſe a&tions may ennoble their poſte- 
rity, than thoſe, whoſe Anceſtours have 
ennobled them 2 O generous and wor- 
thy ſoul ! May you ever thus encourage 
our Magiſtrates, and incite them to be 
qualified for their charge, not ſo much 
by puniſhments inflicted on the bad, as 
by rewards beſtow'd on the good. Our 
youth by your influence 1s inflamd, 
and takes a hot purſuit of thoſe induſtri- 
, Ous courſes, which it ſees are authorizd 
by your approbation. Nor can any be 
otherwiſe inclind, that knows there is 
nothing done abroad, but what you 
have a perfe& account, an exact infor- 
mation, of. Tt is of much uſe and ad- 
vantage (Ceſar) tor the Governours of 
Provinces to be aſſur'd, there is laid up 
for their prudence and integrity, the 
greateſt reward, the countenance and 
tavour of their Prince. Acute and vi- 
gorous diſpoſitions, if not quite ſtarv'd, 
have at leaſt been extremely daſh'd and 
diſheartned by theſe uneafie, yet reaſo- 
nable thoughts, what metives have we 
to vertue or honeſty» If we doe never 
fo well, our Prince ſhall have no infor- 
mation of it, or, if he have, will take 
mo notice, no farther regard. This 
negligence or untowardnels of Princes 
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by granting impunity to the evil, and 
propoſing no encouragements to the 
good, deter'd not thoſe from vice, nor 
incited theſe to ambition. But now if 
any . happily acquit himſelf in tlie Go- 
vernment of his Province, he is ſure to 
be adorn'd with ſuch dignity, which 
ſhall ſeem acquir'd by his vertues. The 
peeviſh encloſures are removd, and to 
all is laid. open an unbounded field to 
honour and glory, wherein all may 
attain their laudable deſigns, and when 
attain'd may fately thank themſelves, 
and repute them the effe& of their own 
induſtry. You have likewiſe for the 
future redeem'd our Provinces from the 
fear of oppreſſion, and the neceſſity of 
continual accuſations. For it thoſe, to 
whom the Provinces have paid their 
thanks and approbation, be hereupon 
countenanc'd and preferr'd by the Prince, 
this will have ſo good influence on the 
regulating of others, that there will be 
no need of complaints for the future. 
The Candidates will ſoon be ſenſible 
that nothing will ſo much promote 
their intereſt in the purſuit of a new 
office, as their induſtrious behaviour in 
a former. The good diſcharge of one 
etploy is the eaſi& procurement of ano- 
pA ther, 
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ther, and paſt honours bring on future. 
I would not have the Governour of a 
Province for a teſtimonial of his inte- 
grity produce the hands.of his favourites, 
or the ſhufling Afﬀidavits of his crea- 
tures and dependants, but the decrees of 
Colonies, the judgment of. Corpora- 
tions: That ſo Cities, Countries and 
Nations may have ſome influence on 
our Ele&tions, and have their ſuffrages 
in ſome meaſure e6ccur and intermix 
with ours. And thus the moſt effeftual 
way of petitioning for a Candidate will 
be an Addreſs of thanks to him from 
that Province, which he has lately ob- 
lig'd by his good Government of ir. 


71. What a comfort, what a pleaſing 
joy was it, for the Senate to ſee that at 
your putting up, or nomination of e- 
very Candidate, you gave him a courte- 
ous ſalute ſtepping down from your 
Royal Seat, as if you already meant to 
Congratulate his Succeſs | Shall I more 
admire your civility, or condemn the 
ſtitneſs of thoſe, who have render this 
:avour the greater by making tt ſo rare 
and unaccuſtom'd 2 While riveted and 
faſt naild as it were to their Chairs of 
State, they would but juſt hold forth 
their 
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their hands, and this too fo ſlow and 
ſparingly, as if a touch of that were a 
never to be deſerved favour. Your 
good nature therefore preſented us with 
an unuſual ſight, a Prince and a Candi- 
date ſtanding on even ground, and the 
fountain of honour not higher than 
thoſe leſſer ſtreams, which flowd from 
it. This condeſcenſ108 of yours was by 
the whole Senate applauded with theſe 
pathetick acclamations, So much the 
more great, ſo much the more Auguſt. 
And he indeed, who tis already Supreme, 
has this onely method for a farther 
advance, to ſtoop and ſubmit without 
being jealous it will abate from his 
height. For there 1s nothing leſs- im- 
pairs the juſt Grandeur of a Prince, 
than a meek humility. Beſtde your 
civilities ſeem'd not more taking in 
themſelves; than in your happyart* of 
expreſſing them. Your eyes, your voice, 
your peſture were wholly employ'd to 
grace and ſet off your delivery, and yet 
as if you were not hereby at all diver- 
ted, -you omitted no one circumſtance 
of any other occaſional complaiſance. 
When the names of the Elect were to 
be approv'd, you were one of the ap- 
provers, while from the mouth of a 
| L 3 Prince 
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Prince came the ſuffrage of a Senatour. - 
And we, who were formerly proud if | 
the Prince would accept of our teſti- 
mony, are now oblig'd with his. But 
while you, Ce/ar, (the Oracle of worth) 
pronounc'd the men to be deſerving, 
you: made them to be, what you {o 
adjudg'd them. Nor did you approve 
onely+ of their merits, but of the opini- 
ons of the Senate, who were as glad to 
-have:their judgment confirm'd by yours, 
as the others - could be to have their 
vertues ratifyed by your commenda- 


tion. 


72. While you pray'd that our E- 
le&tions might have a happy event to us, 
to the Republick, and 'but laſtly to 
your ſelf : Ought not the order of this 
torm. to be inverted, and by an eaſe 
tranſpoſal of the words ſhould we not 
imploxe the Gods, that all you doe, or 
ſhall doe, may' be for ever proſperous, firſt 
to. you, then to us, and the Republick : 
Or (to contract, our devotion) to you 
alone, for in you is wrapt up the hap- 
pineſs, both of us and the Repyblick 2 
There was a time (and that time too 
long.) when the intereſts of Prince and 
People were divided, and the —_— 
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of the one was a prejudice to the other. 
But now we ſhare with you in the ſame 
fortune, our good luck or diſaſters run 
parallel with yours, nor can we be any 
more happy without you, than you by 
your own confeſſion could be without 
us. And had you thought that your 
ſfatety was independent from ours, you 
would not have clos'd up your Prayers 
with this petition, That the Gods would 
fo anſwer your requeſts, as you continued 
to merit our affettions. So ſacred in 
your eſteem is the love of your ſub- 
jects, that you profeſs firſt to deſire 
theirs, and not till afterward that of 
the Gods: Nay and are willing to be 
indulg'd by the Gods, onely on condi- 
tion you are firſt endeard to us. And 
really the unfortunate end of man 
Princes gives reaſon to belteve, that 
thoſe are ſeldom regarded by the Gods, 
who are, not belov'd by men. It was 
hard to Commemorate theſe Prayers 
with a ſutable return of praiſe, yet we 
attempted and did our utmoſt toward it. 
What ardour of love, what ſparkling 
joy, what flames of paſſion did we ex- 
preſs in our rapturous acclamations! It 
was the reſounding echo, Ceſar, not of 
our afte&tions, but of your vertues, of 
L 4 your 
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your deſerts, which no flattery could 
ever invent, no terrour could ever ex- 
tort. Whom have we ſo fear'd thus to 
diſſemble;, whom have we ſo lov'd thus 
to pretend ? You have had experience 
of the neceſſity impos'd by ſlavery ; 
when did you ever hear, or when your 
ſelf declare any ſuch hearty. profeſſions, 
as to be compard with theſe > Fear 
indeed oft whets the invention, yet aſter 
all betrays an- unwilling mind. Wir 
ſqueez'd out by compulſion is of a far 
different ſtrain from that which flows 
voluntary and unforc'd. The cheartull 
and the diſcontented have a ſtyle, at leaſt 
a tone, peculiar to the humours they are 
of, and neither can poiſibly counterfeit 
without diſcovery. The miſerable, 
have one diale&t, the happy another, 
nay though the contents of their ſpeech 
be the ſame, the circumſtances of each 
are diſtinguiſhable from their. voice and 
delivery. © | 


73. You your ſelf were a witneſs of 
pur univerſal joy. We were ſo taken up 
with tranſport, that we had no leiſure 
to mind our habit, no deſire to be curi- 
ous of our outward garb. Our houſes 
echo'd with peals of ſhouts, nor could 

© | thick- 
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thickeſt walls exclude the piercing noiſe. 
To ſpread the taking news, every man 
was upon the wing, and flew from his 
own home, though in ſuch a ſort of 
ecſtaſie, that he was ſcarce ſenſible he 
did ſo. We did many things by choice, 
and many too by inſtin&t, nay ſome by 
compulſion ; for even joy in excels has 
a tyrannick power. Nor could your 
modeſty impoſe any bounds to our exul- 
tation ; but the more you ſtifled our 
zeal, the more it flamd : Yet not out 
of ſtubbornneſs, but neceflity : ' For as 
it was in your Power to give occaſion 
to our joy, ſo it is beyond our own to 
ſet meaſures to it. You your'ſelt ap- 
prov'd the ſincerity of our joys by 
ſealing them with your own tears. We 
ſaw your dropping eyes, we ſaw your 
bluſhing looks, and eſpied as much of 
bloud in your” face, as there was of 
modeſty in your heart. While this en- 
tlam'd our zeal to pray, that you might 
always have the ſame cauſe to weep, the 
ſame motives to be out of countenance. 
To theſe benches (ſuppoſing they can 
anſwer) we'll put the queſtion, whether 
ever they beheld the tears of a Prince ? 
No, but a Senate in tears they have 


often ſgen. You have brought an in- 
CON» 
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convenience on future Princes, and laid 
a burrhen- on the poſterity of your 
ſubjects : . For the people will expe& 
their Princes ſhould deſerve the like ac- 
clamations, and Princes will take offence, 
if they do not hear them. 


74. I can ſay nothing more proper, 
nothing more conciſe, than what was 
by the whole Senate ſo oft repeated, 
O happy you /- Which we faid not in 
reſpect: to the plenty of your fortune, 
but to the largeneſs of your foul. And 
indeed- it -15 no ſmall part of happineſs 
to be thought by others worthy of it. 
On that. day, among many other paſ- 
fages, which with prudence and gravity 
were deliverd, this more eſpecially de- 
ſerves remark, Believe us, nay ſearch 
and believe your ſelf. This we ſpeak 
with a mighty confiderſee in our felves, 
but a greater in you. One may haply 
beguile another, but none can eaſily 
delude himſelf : Let him but rip open 
his own thoughts, and-ask his confci- 
ence, What he deferves, and he ſhall 
meet with neither flattery, nor conceal- 
ment. This very method, gains us credit 
with a good Prince, which made us but 
ſuſpected by the bad : For they " 
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ſo conſcious of their failures, that what- 
ever profeſſions we. made of Loyalty, 
they could never be affected with them, 
nor believe they were hearty, and ſin- 
cere. Again, we pray'd the Gods might 
| /o love you, as you lavd ws. Who 
would be ſo prophane, it he were nor 
aſſur'd that your kindneſs to the people 
is ſo great, that the favour of Heaven 
to you can neer exceed it> Farther we 
delird the God's, They\mould love us, as 
you did. Had we nat therefore reaſon 
to bleſs our ſelves with this exclamation, 
O happy we! For who indeed: can on 
this ſide humanity be more happy than 
we,. who have no need to pray that the 
| Prinee'may love us, but that the Gods 
| would doe it fo well as he does 2: Hence 
does this deyoutly diſpos'd City; ; which 
always paid a juſt deference to piety'and 
religion, think that nothing can more 
adyance her exalted bliſs and welfare, 
than that the Originals would take pat- 
| tern. of their image, and the Gods be 

pleasd to imitate Ceſar. | 


- 75. But why ſhould I endeavour to 
enumerate all particulars > As -if my 
ſpeech could either contain, or my me- 
mory recolle&, what you, my Lords, 
: a, | = to 
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to reſcue from all oblivion, have been 
pleasd to inſert in our publick records, 
and preſerve in more laſting inſcriptions 
on. braſs. To be recommended to po- 
Nerity in theſe monumental memoires 
was 2 favour formerly allow'd onely to 
tii- Orations of Princes, while our ha- 
rangues- were buried under that roof, 
where they were deliverd : Nor indeed 
dd they-deſerve to ſurvive, they being 
{uch, as neither Prince nor Senate could 
juitly glory in. But theſe now of ours 
are ſo well regulated, that to expoſe 
them to- the open World, and deliver 
them. down to future ages, will be 
agreeable both to the honour and inte- 
reſt ' of. the Republick. Firſt, that the 
whole Univerſe may be witneſs of our 
Loyalty; then, that it may appear we 
preſume, to commend | the good, and, 
when occaſion ſerves-ſhall as freely. dare 
to reprove the bad, and that not-onely 
in-their graves,. but while life and reign 
do yet continue: : Laſtly, that we may 
by experiment evince, we. would for: 
merly have been as gratefull, but that 
we were thus unfortunate, as never be- 
fore to . have. the ſame ſubje& and op- 
portunity of ſo 'approving our felves. 
But with what eqrneſtneſs, what 1mpor- 

tunities 
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tunities were we forc'd to folicite you, 


before you would comply to let our 
affe&tions, and your deſerts be publiſh'd 2 


{ Though the tranſmitting them over to 


future ages would have this notable con- 


1 venience, that Princes might hence learn 


how to diſtinguiſh between harangues 
unfeign'd and counterfeit, and be oblig'd 
to you for the diſcovery. They may 
ſpare. the trouble of ſeeking out new 
roads to a good reputation, they need 
onely not deviate from that, you have 
put them in : They need not ſtudy the 
cure of flattery, but take care onely to pre- 
vent arelapſe : They'll know what they 
ought to doe, and will know as well what 
they muſt expect to hear. Beſide thoſe 
prayers, wherein the whole Senate has 
joyn'd with me, what ſhall I pray more 
for the Senate it ſelf, than that ( your 
bleſſings, Ce/ar, implying her happi- 
neſs) may the fame joy always, over- 
flow in your heart, which in tears was 
{train'd through your eyes? May you 
love that day, and yet be the occaſion of 
one more joyfull, may you deſerve more 
agd {till hear more : For in our duty of 
thanks and praiſe we can onely repeat the 
ſame words, unleſs you ſupply us with 
new matter ſucceſlively to proceed upon. 
76. How 
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726. How honourable, how Roman- 
like was it for the Senate, complying 
with your exemplary patience, to fit 
three days without intermiſſion or ad- 
journment, while you behav'd your ſelf 
not as a Prince, but as a Conſul 2 Every 
one ſtarted what queſtions, he pleas'd ; 
Any one might diſſent from another's 
judgment, or retract his own, and free« 
ſy adviſe whatever he thought would 
conduce moſt to the intereit of the 
publick. All were in their turns con- 
ſulted, the votes of all were caſt up, 
and not the firſt, but the beſt refolves 
were ſure to prevail. Whereas hereto- 
fore who durſt ſpeak, who dard fo 
much as whiſper, but thoſe onely, who 
were firft ask'd their opinion 2 The reſt 
diſatisfy'd within themſelves, and ſwel- 
ling their undigeſted murmures, were 
forc'd to ftifle their diſhike, and with a 
relenting heart and diſcompos'd body 
let their filence paſs for a conſent. One 
alone by the diate of the Prince pro- 
posd what all the reſt were oblig'd to 
comply with: Though they all and 
eſpecially the firſt propoſer privately 
difallow'd and condemn'd it : And no- 
thing ſure can be more diſpleaſing than 

what's 
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what's thus extorted againſt the will of 
the major part, and yet pretended to be 
by the conſent of all. Some Emperour 
perhaps out of reſpeC& to the honourable 
afſembly might curb and reſtrain him- 


7 felf within the Senate houſe, but no 


; 


fooner out, than he reaſſum'd the cha- 
racer of a Prince, and with contempt 
diſclaim'd his office of a Conſul. But 
our Prince was ſo a Conſul, as if he had 
no other title, and thought nothing be- 
low himſelf, that was not below the 
dignity of that place. He appear in pub: 
lick without any thing of troubleſome 
pomp,without a burthenſome train : He 
ſtop'd onely to conſult the Augurs, and 
take inſtructions from the Gods. None 
was diſturb'd, none was rudely thruſt 
alide, there was ſo much freedom for 
the Paſſengers, fo much civility in the 
Li&ors, that a croud of ſtrangers would 
oft ſtop the Prince and Conſul. In a 
word, his proceſſion was every way ſo 
modeſt and inofftenfive, that we ſeem'd 
to have a ptimitive Conſul reviv'd under 
the diſguiſe of an Emperour. 


77. He weat often to the Foram, and 
as frequently to the publick meetings for 
EleCtion, where he fate Preſident as Con- 

{ul, 
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ſul, and took as much pleaſure in de- 
claring of the Elect, as he had before 
done 1n nomination of the Candidates. 
Thoſe Candidates, who ſtood before his 
Curule Chair, as he himſelf had fo late- 
ly done before: the Confſul's, and there 
took the ſame oath which not long be- 
fore had been taken by the Prince, who 
knew the Ceremony of it to be 1o fo- 
lemn, and the obligation ſo ſtrong and 
efletual, that he would bind- others 
with it as firmly, as he had freely en- 
gag'd himſelf. The remainder of ..the 
day he ſpent in his Courts of Juſtice : 
And there what a devout eſteem of 
equity and conſcience 2 What a reſpect 
and reverence of the Laws! It any 
addreſs'd themſelves to him as a Prince, 
he corrected their miſtake, by meekly 
anſwering he fate there as a Conſul. The 
rights of other Magiſtrates, their privi- 
leges or authority were not by him 
encroach'd nor impair'd, but often ad- 
vanc'd. For he would remit many 
points from his own cognifance to be 
determin'd by the Pretors, to whom he 
was pleas'd to give the title of Collegues, 
not becauſe it ſounded popular, but be- 
cauſe he really fo efteem'd them ; ac- 
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he thought a Pretor not unworthy to be 
the Collegue of a Prince. Farther, he 
was fo conſtant and unwearied in his 
attendance on the Bench, that he ſeem'd 
even fed with labour, and refreſh'd with 
pains, Who of us could have endur'd 
the ſame toil? Who wndergone the 
ſame drudgery > Who would not be 
either unwilling or unable to ſerve our 
ſo laborious an employ 2 Though in- 
deed it is but fitting, he ſhould excell all 
other Conſuls, who has himſelf the 
power of creating Conſuls : For other- 
wiſe his ſtrength would be difpropor- 
tion'd to his fortune, 1t he could beftow 
that office, which he could not manage. 
Nay when he makes Conſuls, he 1n- 
ſtruts them in the duty of the place, 
and renders them ſenſible, that he under- 
ſtands the nature of what he gives, and 
expeas, nay provides, that they ſhould 
be as 'apprehenſive of what it is they 
receive. 


78. From hence does the Senate more 
juſtly defire, and'even with importuni- 
ties little leſs than command, that you 
would accept the fourth Conſulſhip. 
This was not a motion {ſtarted in flat- 


tery, but the offer of a ſerious intention, 
M and 
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and let your compliance fatisfie that you 
believe us to be in earneſt in a matter 
whereih the Senate can never beg, nor 
ever be relievd with a greater tavour, 
For as other common mortals, ſo even 
Princes (though they write themſelves 
Gods on Earth) muſt ſhortly reſign a 
frail and borrow'd life.” It is therefore 
their duty to contrive and endeavour to 
ſerve the Republick, even beyond the 
Grave in bequeathing them ſuch monu- 
ments of juſtice and moderation, which 
an able Conful has the beſt opportunies 
to erect. And ſince it 1s your intention 
to reduce and reſtore our liberty, what 
honour ſhould you more affect, what 
title ſhould you more often aflume, than 
that of Conſul, which was the firſt 
badge of your redemption from ſlavery ? 
It has not leſs of Grandeur to be both 
Prince and Conſul, than to be Prince 
alone. In your acceptance of this dig- 
nity you made ſome allowance to the 
modeſty of your Collegues, your Col- 
legues I may preſume to term 'em, be- 
cauſe you your ſelf impos'd that name, 
and would have others call them by it : 
They would not have the confidence to 
appear themſelves in a third Conſulſhip, 
till they ſaw you labouring 1n a fourth : 
For 
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For it muſt needs have been too much 
for a ſubject, which a Prince fhould 
have thought enough. But you comply, 
Ceſar, with our umportunate deſires, 
and are as charitable to our prayers, as 
the Gods are attentive to yours. 


79. Your third Conſulſhip no doubt 
contented you, but it makes us the more 
diſſatisfied ; your complete diſcharge of 
that does but whet us on to be more 
impaticnt for your being farther engagd. 
We ſhould have been more cold in our 
Addreſs, if we had not already a pri 
of your deportment. You might have 
detain'd us from a paſt experience more 
tolerably, than you can diſobhge us 
with a preſent repulſe. How eageriy 
muſt we needs interrogate, .Shall we ſee 
him again Conſul whoſe abilities we are 
ſo well afſurd of? Shall he hear and 
return the ſame wonted expreſſions of 
mutual content and joy ? Shall he 
again diſpenſe as much fatisfaCtion, as 
he receives ? Shall he manage that 
publick Jubilee, which his deſerts alone 
occaſion ? Shall he endeayour to re- 
ſtrain our afte&tions, and yet, as for- 
merly, not have power to doe it ? Such 


a conflict between the Loyalty of the 
M 2 venate 
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Senate, and the modeſty of the Prince 
muſt needs be glorious to both, whichever 
gains the victory or defeat. There will 
be joys I prefume as yet untaſted : For 
none can be fo ſhallow as not to imagine 
his vertues will advance with his ho- 
nour, and the oftner he is employ'd, the 
better will he ſtill improve. Any other, 
if he had not quite enſlavd himſelf to 
debauch and luxury, would at leaſt have 
tempered his labours with eaſe and re- 
miſſion. But this, when he reſpites from 
the cares of his Conſulſhip, applies him- 
{ to thoſe of the Empire, and ſo di- 
vides his thoughts on the concernments 
of each, that his being a Prince does 
not interrupt his acquitment as a Con- 
ſul, nor his being a Conſul diſtra&t or 
impede his diſcharge as a Prince. We 
ſee him generous in indowing whole 
Provinces, and as free in relieving 
particular Garrifons. No difficulty in 
giving Audience, no delays of return- 
iog anſwers: All ace eaſily admitted, 
all as quickly diſmiſt, nor are the 
Royal Gates any longer beſieg'd with 
crouds of humble Petitioners, who muſt 
throng and tediouſly attend for en- 
trance. 


80, Through 
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80. Through the whole courſe of 
your judicial proceedings how gentle is 
your ſeverity, and yet how uncheap 
your mercy! You fit not to enrich 
your own Exchequer, nor take you any 
other methods for your final reſolves, 
than the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice. Thoſe, who ſtand to plead be- 
fore you, are not ſo folicitous of their 
own fortunes, as of your eſtimation 
nor are they ſo much concern for what 
you determine of their cauſe, as for 
what you. conclude of their Morals, 
How much like a Prince, how much 
like a Conſul is it to reconcile divided 
Cities, to compoſe a fluftuating people, 
to quell their tumultuous humours by 
reaſon more than power, to redreſs the 
injurious. Decrees of- other Judges, and 
by repeal to undoe whatever was unjuſt- 
ly done! In ſhort, like the nobleſt of 
the Planets to have an eye over all 
places, an influence on all things, and 
like a God to appear and aſſiſt wherever 
invokd ! Such an almighty goodneſs 
is alone difpensd by that great diſpoſer 
of the Univerſe, when he pleaſes to look 
down on the humble Earth, and make 
the actions of ys mortals a part of his 
M 3 divine 
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divine inſpeftion : which 1s indeed a 
drudgery that you have now diſcharg'd 
him from; he may now confine his 
Providence within the extent of the hea- 
vens, ſince in you' he has appointed a 
Vicegerent, who can ſuffice for the 
concerns of this interiour World : A 
Vicepgerent, who" exactly performs the 
pleaſure of his great Mafter, and.makes 
every ſucceeding day contribute to our 
benefit, and his own glory. 


8x, Whenever you have diſpatch'd 
the exigencies of publick affairs, you 
make your very diverfions but *an ex- 
change of labour. For what other re- 
creation do you accuſtome your ſelf to, 
than toilſome ones of ſwift walking, of 
hard riding, of ſcouring the Parks and 
Foreſts, of rouſing the timorous game 
irom their Dens of refuge, of breaking 
through woods and thickets, and viſiting 
the Deities of thofe abſtruſe abodes? This 
was of old the Education of our youth, 
this their employ, this their pleaſure. 
In this method were our future Generals 
traind up, to contend in ſpeed with the 
nimbleſt beaſt, in valour with the moſt 
couragious, and in ſtrategeme with the 
moſt crafty. It was one fort of military 
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exerciſe in peace to clear the-Countrey 
from the irruptions of wild beaſts, and 
to reſcue the husbandman's long hopes 
from the damages of a ravenous' waſte 
and ſpoil. Nay this ſport was*atie&ed 
by thoſe Princes, who would not bear 
the pains to proſecute it, ſo they ufurp'd 
that pleaſure, they were" too lazy, to 
attain, by having beaſts in fome con- 
trivid Encloſures let out, 'as-ift in open 
field diflodg'd, and then ſhot and woun- 
ded, as it by mighty art and wonderfull 
dexterity. ' But our Prince with a ſcorre 
of ſuch poor thams ſpends'more:of ſwear 
in neg thawin killing of them, and 
takes as much pleaſure in «finding ther 
out, as in running them down. It he 
chuſe at other times to divert himſelf 
by water, he does not idly let his eyes 
float along with the-ftreaming_ fails, but 
he manages an Oar, he ſets hand to 
the Rudder, : and contends: with the 
ſtouteft Tarpolin to break'a-rifing wave; 
to ſecure the-rackle from-a rufing wind, 
and fo with: art and ftrength ro 'cuf 
through the tougheſt of reſiſting flouds: ” 


82. How much different was the hu- 


mour of that. late * Emperour, who + pyz;un, 


dard not truſt the ſmoothneſs of the 
M 4 Alban, 
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Alban lakes, or the ſhallow ſilence of 
the-Pott-of Baie, that could not endure 
the leaft mation of an Oar, but trem- 
bled at every ftroak they made! And 
therefore -without diſturbance of Sail or 
Oar, he. was. towd along by another 
Veſlel, and fo drawn like ſome ſacrifice 
for religious expiation, which muſt be 
neither touch'd nor approach'd. A ſcan- 
dalous fpeacle to ſee a Roman Em- 
perour tug'd along by another boat, as 
if 3 Captive :drag'd in triumph. Nor 
did more diſtant flouds and foreign rivers 
ſcape this--reproachfull ſight: Danube 
and the.::Fhive were made acquainted 
with, it,,, who rejoyc'd.:to. be thus wit- 
neſs of our ſhame. It being no more a 
fcandal to our Empire that this goodly 
| Project ſhould be difplay'd on the Rowan 
Coaſts, on the Roman Seas, than preſen- 
ted on the banks of her- enemy, that 
enemy, whoſe cuſtome it is to ſlide along 
theſe waters when they are froze into 
Ice, and to wade, fail over, or ſwim 
craſs them in all milder ſeaſons of the 
year. . But to return, I ſhould not com- 
mend your ſtrength of body, or agility 
of limbs,: if they were not ſet off with a 
_ſronger and more aCtive ſoul, which 
the indulgence of fartune could never 
: effemi- 
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effeminate, nor the temptations of Roy- 
alty ever debauch into ſloth and intem- 
perance. So that whether the recrea- 
tions of our Prince ſhall carry him to 
the Mountains, ar call him to the 
Ocean, I ſhall ever much admire his 
body invigorated by exerciſe, and his 
joynts compadt by labour. Thoſe He- 
roes, whom the Goddeſles accepted of 
for husbands, were not more honour'd 
by their divine Marriage, than by theſe 
nobler arts of Hunting and Navigation. 
Now when the ſports and moſt divertive 
paſtimes of our Prince are ſo ſevere, how 
much more painfull muſt thoſe pleaſures 
be, which he takes in more ſerious con- 
cerns! Thoſe pleaſures of the mind, 
wherein every one betrays his gravity, 
reſervedneſs, diſcretion, and other ſuch 
commendable qualities. Who ſo diffo- 
Jute, as not to be ſeemingly eager and 
intent on whatever employs their ex- 
pence of time? Right down idleneſs 
expoſes all our infirmities, which the 
being taken up with any ſort of buſineſs 
might prudently conceal. Have not ma- 
ny Princes ſquander'd away their ſpare 
hours in Gaming, Riot and Exceſs, 
while their remiſſion from cares was 


| Gnely to be more intent on the worſe 


drudge- 
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drudgeries of Vice and Debauchery > 


83. Great fortunes are always atten- 
ded with this inconvenience, that none 
of their a&tions lie hid, none undiſco- 
verd. The condition of Princes pro- 
motes this unhappineſs, and makes not 
onely their Palaces to be ranſack'd, but 
even their bed chambers and very cloſets 
to be rifl'd and expos'd. But this, Cz/ar, 
turns to your advantage; for nothing 
can more illuſtrate your glory than to 
be throughly look'd into. Thoſe ex- 
ploits are admirable which you ac a- 
broad, nor are thoſe performances a whit 
leſs famous which you exert within your 
own walls. It is honourable that you 
preſerve your felt from all infeftion of 
vice, it 1s more credit that you fortifie 
others againſt the like contagion. Nay, 
by how much harder it is to reform 
others than to amend our ſelves, fo much 
the more commendable is it, that being 
your felf the beſt, you have made the 
goodneſs of others to equal your own. 
Many otherwiſe of unſullied repute have 
miſerably tainted their reputation by a 
Wife either too unadviſedly taken, or 
too tamely endur'd. So that a domeſtick 
infamy has blotted thoſe, who had been 
ro0 
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too illuſtrious abroad,: and they might 
have been the greateſt of Romars, it they 
had not been the unhappieſt of husbands. 
But your Royal Conſort 1s your glory 


_ and your ornament : Who more chat ! 


Who more pious! Were a grave and 
reverend High Prieſt to make choice of 
a Wife, would he not chuſe her or her 
equal, were it poſſible her equal could 
be found > Of all your Grandeur, how 
doth ſhe claim a ſhare in nothing but 
the content and comfort > How con- 
ſtantly does ſhe love, how devoutly 
does the reſpe&, not your power, but 
your Perfon> You are both but one 
ſoul united : Your State does nothing 
impair your familiar affeC&tions, and'an 
exalted happineſs has made no: worfe 
impreftions on you both, than a ſenſe 
and experience how well you can digeſt 
it. How modeſt is ſhein her Apparel ! 
How frugal in her train! How diſcreet 
and devent in her Garb ! The honour of 
this may perhaps redound to her Royal 
Husband, who tets the-pattern, gives the 
infiructions, and leaves to her the alone 
glory of a dutifull compliance. When ſhe 
fees you march with ſolittle of pomp,ſolit- 
tle of tumult,does the not her ſelf paſs with 
the leſs noiſe, the leſs folemnity ? m_ 
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ſhe finds you ſo accuſtomd to walking, 
does ſhe not imitate as far as the weak- 
neſs of her Sex will permit ? Theſe 
courſes would become her, ſhould you 
your ſelf doe otherwiſe : But where you 
lead the way, where you are foiexem- 
plary, how ought ſhe:to conform-as a 
Wife for your honour, and as a Woman 
for her own! . 


.'* 84. Your Royal Siſter too, how doth 


ſhe remember that ſhe has you for her 
Brother 2 How does ſhe copy after 
your. integrity, your truth, your can- 
dour ? ' So that if any compare her with 
your happy Confort, from the prudent 
deportment of them both, he will find 
reaſon-to doubt, which is the beſt foun- 
dation. for a vertuous life, to be well 
bred, which was the portion of the one ; 
or to be nobly deſcended, which was 
the fortune of the other. Nothing 1s ſo 
apt to breed quarrels as emulation, ' eſpe» 
cially in women, where it is oft begot 


_ by a nearnefs in alliance, fomented by 


equality, inflam'd by envy, till it end 
at laſt in the moſt. inveterate ſpite and 
hatred. From hence it ought to be 
eſteem'd the greater wonder, that two 
Ladies in the ſame Palace, of the fame 


Quality, 
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Quality, ſhould have no feuds, no con- 
tention. They bear with each other, 
they never diſpute the right of prece- 
dence, and while both paſſionately love 
you beſt, they think themſelves uncon- 
cern'd, which of them you ſhall pleaſe 
beſt to love. They have the fame in- 
tentions, they take the ſame courſe of 
life : nay they are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 
to be two different perſons; tor with 
one ſoul they imitate and cloſely follow 
your ſteps, and therefore rhey muſt 
needs have the fame Morals, becauſe 
both have exattly borrow'd yours. 
Hence a well manag'd moderation, and 


hence a ſecurity againſt all change of 


fortune ; for thoſe can never be in dan- 
ger of falling, whoſe humility always 
keeps them down. The Senate offer'd 
them the Title of 4»gu/t, but to this they 
earneſtly pleaded an excuſe, either be- 
cauſe you firſt refus'd the appellation of 
Father of your Countrey, or becauſe 
they conceiv'd it more honour to be 
term'd your Wife, your Siſter, than to 
be ſtyPd Augu/t. Though what motives 
ſoever induc'd them to a denial, they 
ever deſerve to be, and ſhall ever be, ſo 
eſteem'd, the more Auga/#, the more 
their modeſty rejects that Title. = 
| what 
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what can be more commendable it 
Wotnan, than to believe that true ho- 
nour conſiſts not in aiery names, but if 
the ſolid judgment of the World, and fo 
to raiſe themſelves to dignifying epi- 
thets by the very at&t of refuſing them? 


85. That good old comfort of the 
Primitive World, Friendſhip, was out- 
dated, and quite ſhufl'd off the Stage, to 
- make room for flattery, complement, 
and, what's worſe than avow'd hatred, 
a pretence of love. Eſpecially in the 
Courts of Princes it was fo untaſhiona- 
ble, that the very name was a word of 
reproach. For indeed what friendſhip 
could poſſibly be contracted between 
Lords on the one hand, and flaves on 
the other 2 This bleſſing, Sir, have you 
beſtow'd. You have friends, becauſe you 
are one: And indeed it 1s this way 
of bribing that can alone procure them. 
For love cannot like other duties be im- 
pos'd on ſubjects; there is no one paſſion 
more tree, more voluntary, more 1im- 
patient of the curb, or more reſenting 
of ingratitude, if it meet not with a 
like return. A Prince may perhaps be 
unjuſtly hat:d, nay even hated by thoſe 
whom he does not hate : But belov'd 


he 
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he can never be, unleſsby thoſe he loves. 
That you therefore love your ſubjects, 
is prov'd from your being belovd by 
them: And what is the greateſt ho- 
nour, the whole glory of both mult be 
confeſt your own, while being Superi- 
our to all, you ſtoop to be equal and 
familiar with the loweſt, and from an 
Emperour humble your felt into a friend, 
though indeed you are then moſt of an 
Emperour, when as a Friend you Reign 
in the hearts of men. Nor is your pru- 
dence leſs than your goodneſs herein 
concern'd ; for ſince the fortune of Prin- 
ces may in ſome exigencies ſtand in need 
of the friendſhip of many, it is their po- 
licy to provide themſelves many friends. 
May a belief of this ever attend you, 
may you keep as conſtant to this vertue, 
as to all your other: And may you 
always reſt aſſur'd that hatred or ill will 
in a Prince is one of the pooreſt mean 
ſpirited humours, that poſſibly he can 
be guilty of. To be belovd is the 
ſweeteſt of humane comforts, nor is it 
leſs fatisfation to a generous ſoul to 
love: Both which you are ſo bleſt with, 
that you love moſt paſſionately, and are 
yet more paſſionately belov'd ; farſt, be- 
cauſe for many to love one 1s _— 
nan 
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than for one to love many, and then 
you have ſuch a faculty at obliging, that 
whomever you entertain a kindneſs for, 
he muſt be very ungratefull, if he make 
not a more ample return. 


86. It is worthy our pains to relate 
what penance you impos'd on your ſelf, 
that you might deny nothing to your 


* ricinus friend. You parted with a moſt * Ex- 
Sura, Cap- 
tain of the 
Guards, 


cellent man, one you lov'd and prizd to 
the juſt value of his merits: You par- 
ted with him as 1t were grudgingly and 
againſt your will, as if you would by 
perſuaſion, though not by force, have 
detain'd him. You mage a trial by ab- 
ſence how much you ſhould want hun, 
and though to be ſeparate was the moſt 
averſe to your inclination, you yield be- 
cauſe it was his requeſt. An inſtance 
of good nature this beyond a precedent, 
that a Prince and his ſubje& friend 
ſhould have contrary deſires, and yet 
the prince comply, the friend prevail. 


,O generous ſelfdenial worthy an Erer- 


nal Record, to chuſe a Captain of the 
Guards not out of thoſe, who thruſt 
themſelves on the place, but out of 
them, who declind it : And then again 
when tird with noiſe and hurry, to 
reſtore 
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reſtore the ſame perſon to thoſe retire- 
ments, he was call'd from: And when 
you your {elf lie under an uneaſle preſ- 
ſure from the encumbrance of an Em- 
pire, not to envy another the enjoyment 
of quiet and repoſe. We are now made 
ſentible (Ceſar) how much we are in- 
debted for your own toilſome and la- 
borious Station, ſince you granted this 
weary Petitioner a Writ of eaſe, as the 
greateſt favour he could ask, or you be- 
{tow. What a trouble and diſcompolure 
were you in, when you brought hum on - 
his way 2 For you would aticnd him 
to the Sea ſide, and there at his going 
aboard embrace and take your laſt fare- 
well. Ceſar here ſtands upon the en- 
vious ſhore, and wiſhes his parting 
friend a happy voyage, and (it he him- 
ſelf ſo pleaſe) a quick return. Nor does 
he leave him fo, but looks as long as 
diſtance will allow, and then follows 
after with Prayers, Sighs and Tears. I 
ſhall fay nothing of your preſents and 
rewards for his paſt ſervice. For what 
bounty can equall this ſingle kindneſs of 
permiſſion and diſcharge, wherein you 
have ſo well deſerv'd of him, that he 
ought to condemn himſelf as too blunt, 
too poſitive, in reſolving a departure, 
N and 
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and doubtleſs he began to repent, and 
conſidered whether he ſhould not tack 
about and return: Nay he had certain- 
ty done it, if he had not ſuppos'd it as 
much happineſs to be Loyal in diſtant 
thought and wiſh, as in a nearer Socie- 
ty and converſe. He gain'd much ho- 
nour by the diſcharge of that prefer- 
ment, and a much greater by the reſig- 
nation of it ; to which when you com- 
plied, you thew, that your ſervice is no 
priſon, nor ſhall any man be confin'd 
longer, than he himſelt pleaſe. 


87. This was generous and agreeable 
to the character of a publick parent, to 
enforce nothing, but always to remem- 
ber, that no office can be ſo conſidera- 
ble, but that the perſon endow'd with it 
may poſlibly prefer a diſengag'd freedom. 
You are worthy (Ceſar ) topromoteſuch 
to dignities as whoſe modeſty will ſoon 
after reſign them: And when they make 
it their petition to be excusd, may you, 
though with reluQance, oblige them. 
May you not think your felt abandon'd 
by thoſe, who ſeem fond to retire ; and 
for a ſupply of able Miniſters may you 
{till find thoſe you can invite from, as 
well as thoſe you ſhall remand to, a 

| privacy 
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privacy and ſolitude. You theretors 
who are the Princes more eſpecial tavo- 
rites, whoſe friendſhip and familiarity 
he more defignedly courts, improve that 
good opinion he 1s pleas'd to conceive 
of you, this ought to be your Province, 
* this your duty. Neither envy nor be - 
jealous that you are poſlibly leſs regarded 
than ſome others ; for when by his more 
ſignal affefting of particular perſons he 
has given proof that he can love inten{- 
ly, he is to be excusd if he love ſome 
in a more remiſs degree. However be 
aſſur'd that in your Loyalty toward him, 
there can be no mean obſerv'd, ſince 
you are not to preſcribe, but onely fol- 
low in his example the laws and mea- 
ſures of your love. This man would be 
careſsd when preſent, that eſteenvd when 
abſent, both ſhall havetheir will ; none by 
reſidence ſhall grow cheap, none by di- 
ſtance ſhall be torgot. Every one in all cir- 
cumſtances preſerves that reſpe&t he me- 
rits, and our Princecan ſooner let his eyes 
looſe the reſemblance, than hig heart for- 
feit the memory, of his abſent friend. 


88. Many Princes, who have been 
Lords of their fubjeQs, have been yet 
flaves to their own ſervants : © Their 

N 2 plea- 
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pleaſure was a command, their advice a 
law, through their eyes paſsd all repre- 
ſentments, to their ears came all petiti- 
ons, and by their hands were diſpens'd 
all places of preterment. Whereas you 
indeed are courteous and obliging to 
your ſervants, yet ſtill keep them at fo 
due a diſtance, that it ſeems a compe- 
tent reward for their induſtry, it they be 
but by your judgment approv'd honeſt 
and faithfull. And indeed nothing zs 
more an argument of a weak Prince, than 
powerfull ſervants. Firſt theretore you 
retain none, but ſuch, who have beſt 
deſervd by their Loyalty to your ſacred 
ſelf, or firſt adherence to your Royal 
Father. And theſe, when admitted to 
your ſervice, you ſo exquiſitely frame 
and mould that they learn to take mea- 
ſures of their fortune not from your 
condition of Supremacy, but from their 
own of ſubjeion : While we pay 
them the much greater reſpect, becauſe 
their modeſty does leſs demand it. Was 
it not thexefore upon juſt motives that 
the Senate and people of Rome conferr'd 
on you the ſirname of Beſ? 2 True, this 
Title has been before aſſum'd, but never 
till now deſerv'd. For might the merits of 
any Prince have laidany tolerable claim 
thereto, 
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thereto, it- had certainly been by publick 
conſent afſigi'd, and not by a ſelfiſh 
ambition uſurp'd. Had. it been more 
proper to have ſtild you Zappy 2 No, 
that had been a compliment to your 
fortune, not a CharaCter of your vertues: 
Or had it been better to have entitled 
you Great 2 No, this had been an Epi- 
thet of envy, more than of glory. An 
Excellent Prince adopted. you into his 
own name, and the Senate has ſuperad- 
ded the name of Beſt, which is as juſtly 
your due, as that you-derive from birth- 
right : It being no more ſignificant nor 
dittinguiſhing to call.you 7rajan, than 
to call you Beſt. Thus of old were the 
Piſos ſ\rnam'd frugal; the Lz/z, wile, 
and the Metell; pious: Which. ſeveral 
appellations are all compris'd in this one 
of yours; for he cannot properly be 
entitled Beſt, who excells not all others 
in every of their reſpeCtive vertues. 'De- 
ſervedly' therefore, after many other 
Titles, Was this annext, as of all: the 
greateſt. ''Tt is much leſs to be Empe- 
rour, to be Cz/ar, to be Auguſtus, "than 
to' be of. all Emperours, of all Czſars, 


of all Auguſtus's the Beſt. Hence is the 


Supreme Parent of the ' World adord 
firſt by the attribute of Beſt, and not 
N 3 tall 
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till ſecondly-by that of Greateſt. The more 
divine your glory, who are equally both 
the Beft by tar,' and by far the Greaze/. 
You have gain'd a name that never can 
deſcend, or be transferr'd to another: In 
a good Prince it will ſeem borrow'd, and. 
in a bad it muſt appear uſurp'd. Nay 
ſhould each of your Succeſſours aſſume 
It, it would after all be eſteem peculi- 
arly yours. For as the rehearſal of 4«- 
guſtas rerainds! us of that-perion it was 
firſt conferr'd an, ſo 2 repetition: of this 
name of Be/#.ſhall always prompt po- 
{terity to refle&: on you, and whenever 
after they are compell'd to flatter others 
with this Title, ſo oft ſhall they recol- 
let, who firſt deſerv'd it. 


"7.89. What joys, Divine Netwa, are 
you. now crownd with, that you ſee 
the'-event ſo well anſwer your hopes, 
elit he proves to be the Beſt whom you 
gledted under a-proſpe&t of his being o ! 
What a comfort and contentment 1s it, 
that; compard with this yaur Son you 
your felf are infinitely excelld ! Nor 
indeed could any thing argue a ſoul 
More untainted' with ſpite -and envy, 
then that being your ſelf ſq Excellent, 
you 'were nat affraid of adopting one 
a} | whoſe 
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whoſe brighter eminence ſhould in ſome 
meaſure ſhadow and obſcure your yield- 
ing luſtre. And you, happy Trajan, his 
natural Father (who if not promoted 
to the honour of a God, are at leaſt ad- 
vanc'd to the dignity of a Heroe) what 
a picaſure mult it needs refle& to ſee 
him who, during your ſtay on Earth, 
was but a common Souldicr, at beſt but 
a Tribune, now ſince your remove ſo 
great a General, ſo great a Prince ! You 
ſeem to engage in an amicable conten- 
tion with his adoptive Father, whether 
were more glorious to have elected, or 
to have begot, ſo illuſtrious a Son. Both 
of you do indeed equally (that is infi- 
nitely) deſerve of the Commonwealth, 
to which you are the occaſion of ſo 
rich a bleſſing, who though. he could 
beſtow but the credit of a triumph on 
the one, and the glory of deitying on 
the other, yet are you both adorn'd by 
all his honours, no leſs effetually than 
it -you your ſelves had merited them. 


go. I know (my Lords) that as other 
Romans, ſo more eſpecially the Conſuls 
ought ſo to expreſs their joys, as to 
ſeem more affected with the benefits 
conterr'd on the publick, than with any 
N 4 IN- 
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intereſt reſulting to themſelves. For as 
it is more frequent, and indeed more juſt, 
to have 1l| Princes hated for common 
injuries, than for any private damage ; 
fo ought the good to be more reſpected 
and belov'd tor their influence on the 
prote&tion of mankind, than for any 
jtavours reach'd out to particular perſons. 
But whereas it. has been authoriz'd by 
cuſtome that Conſuls, after a preſentment 
of the publick thanks, ſhould in their 
own naines return ſome acknowledge- 
ment. of their private obligations ; give 
me leave to diſcharge this part of my 
duty not with more reſpect to my felt, 
than to Cornutus Tertullus, my worthy 
Collegue. For why ſhould I not addreſs 
my thanks for him, in whoſe advance 
and intereſt I my felt am equally con- 
cern'd. Eſpecially fince our Severeign 
has made us joynt Partners in that ho- 
nour, to which had he promoted but 
any one of us, our affections were fo 
united, our friendſhip fo inviolate, it had 
indifferently oblig'd us both. That ty- 
rannick enemy of good men by the Se- 
queſtration and Murther of our beſt 
friends had made us alike ſufferers, while 
we ſtill dreaded that Thunder, which 
often fell ſo near us. The fame belovd 
aC- 
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acquaintance which we had great com- 
fort of while enjoy'd, the fame did we 
the more lament, when ſnatch'd from 
us: And as we'have now the like re- 
freſhments of hope and joy, ſo had we 
then always one and the fame occaſion 
of grief and fear. The Divine' Nerva 
was pleas'd to confer this reward on our 
paſt ſufferings, that he would advance us 
to be Prefects of the Treaſury, however 
lefs deſerving, for an inſtance of the hap- 
py change ot times, wherein they were 
now honourably employ'd, wholſo lately 
wiſt'd for no more thana fateretreat. 


91. We had not been full two years 
in this great and laborious office, when 
you Sir, (the beſt of Princes, the grea- 
teſt of Commanders) offer'd us the Con- 
ſulſhip, making that moſt eminent of 
honours the more acceptable by our 
not being imposd a tedious waiting for 
it. So much do you difter from thoſe 
Princes, who conceiv'd that a difficulty 
of obtaining ſet a value on their favours; 
and that therefore preferments were al- 
ways the more welcome, if the perſons 
at laſt oblig'd with them had been firſt 
diſmiſsd with excuſes, and baited with 
delays, which were no leſs than a ſeem- 
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ing repultſe, ſo long, till their expeRation 
was angerd, and their hopes affronted. 
Our modeſty forbids to recite what a 
Character. you were pleas'd to give. of 
us, how in our integrity and love to our 
Countrey you compard us with the beſt 
of Primitive Conſuls : Whether deſer- 
vedly or no we dare not determine ; for 
as it wonld be: a ſcurvy complement 
flatly to deny what you ventur'd to 
affirm, ſo it would be an unbecoming 
confidence to own or aſſume what your 
good nature pronounc'd, but our merit 
no-way requird. Though indeed. you 
are worthy to create ſuch Conſuls, who 
may riſe up to that Character, and make 
the praiſes no longer a kind Hyperbole. 
Pardon us, Dread Sir, if among all your 
favours, we' eſteem this the moſt grate- 
full, that you have again made us Col- 
legues. Our engagd affefions, our 
agreeable humours, our united intereſt 
- could haye been concern'd in no greater 
bleſſing. And indeed our natural dif- 
poſitions are fo turn'd alike, that our 
triend{hip is more owning to our temper, 
than to our vertues, and we are born of 
ſuch a ſympathiſing judgment that either 
of us can no ſooner diſſent from his 
Collegue, than from himſelf. They are 
not 
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not. therefore flight and ſingle joys, 
which our preferment gives us, fince 
each has a double ſhare and enjoys as 
much his friends honour, as his own. 
They, who are Succeſlively Conluls, 
have that dignity twice, but then it is 
at ſeveral times : Whereas we are twice 
Conſuls in the ſame year, once for our 
ſelves and once for cach other. 

92. How remarkable was it that 
while we were Prefects of the Treaſury 
you gave us the Conſulſhip before you 
appointed our Succeſſours 2 One dignity 
was endow'd with another, and our ho- 
nour 'was not barely continued, but 
even doubled. And as it it had been 
too mean a favour at the cloſe of one 
office to have remov'd us to another, 
your bounty prevented that occaſion, 
and heap'd on us a new one before the 
former expir'd. So great was the con- 
fidence. you repos d in our integrity, 
that you reſolv'd it moſt convenient, at- 
ter our acquitment 4n ſo publick a Sta- 
tion, not to ſtrip.us of all employ, nor 
to- reduce us to private men. Farther, 
you were pleas'd ro aſſign us Conſuls tor 
part of the ſame year, wherein. you 
your ſelf had begun the office. The 
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Annals ſhall therefore record our names 
in the: fame roll with yours, and the 
remainder of the year ſhall bear date 
from us, as the beginning did from you. 
To doe us the greater honour you were 
pleas'd to fit Preſident at our Election, 
and to perform thoſe Ceremonies, which 
cuſtome at that time has made requiſite. 
We were made Conſuls by your judge- 
ment, and pronounc'd ſo by your voice: 
That you, who' voted for us in the 
Court, might as well afterward declare 
us in the field. But what a more eminent 
att-of grace was it, that you reſtgn'd us 
the Conſulſhip in that very month which 
was made glorious by your thrice happy 
birth? That we might have the honour 
to 41gn that Edit, and give order for 
thoſe/ ſhews, which were to ſolemnize 


* 18th of that memorable: * Jay which took from 
Septemb. re 115 the worſt of Princes, gave us the beſt, 


markable for 


the death of and brought forth a better than the beſt. 
Domitian, the We'ſhall amid(t this Jabilee ride triumi- 


Succeſſion of 
Nerva, and 


phant in our Conſular Chariot, and 


the birth of ſurrounded with thoſe ſhouts and accla- 
rajan. 


mations, that ſhall -be echod at your 
appearance, we ſhall be even deafned 
with the vollies of noiſe, and diſtrafted 
all around, not be able to determine 
from which fide the louder peals alarm. 

93. Cut 
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93- But above all it exacts the grea- 
teſt acknowledgment,that you wall allow 
us a free and unſtinted exerciſe of that 
authority, you have committed to us. 
No threats, no terrour from the Prince 
does either break our courage, or per- 
vert our reſolutions. Nothing ſhall be 
ſpoken againſt our wills, nothing de- 
creed againſt our judgments. The juſt 
reſpe&t to perſons ſo intruſted is kept 
ſacred, and {till likely to be inviolate ; 
nor are we debar'd the liberty of ſecu- 
ring our rights, if Majeſty it felt ſhould 
attempt to encroach them. And there- 
fore if the Conſulſhip under our diſcharge 
loſe any thing of privilege, 1t is the fault 
of us, not of the times. For 2s to the 
Prince, Conſuls may be ſuch as they 
were, while Supreme Governours, be- 
fore the reduction of Monarchy. What 
anſwerable return of thanks can we 
make for all theſe favours, but onely to 
remember that we are Conſuls, and 
Conſuls of your creation | Let us there- 
fore ſo debate, ſo enaCt as our Character 
requires. Let us ſo behave our ſelves, 
as if ſubjeftion to ſuch a Prince were 
the moſt perfect ſtate of liberty. Let 
us divide neither our Counſels nor en- 
deavours. 
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deavours. Let us think our ſelves involy'd 
in the ſame concern, engag'd to the ſame 
duties, and let us purchaſe the ſame e- 
minence in care and induſtry, which we 
juſtly claim in dignity and reſpect. 


94. To ſhut up my diſcourſe, I hum- 
bly intreat thoſe Guardians and Super- 
viſers of our Empire, the Gods, and 
more eſpecially I beg of you Supreme 
Fove, that you would confirm thoſe 
bleſſings, you have beſtow'd, and make 
your favours the more endearing by a 
long and long continuance of them. You 
heard our imprecations againſt the worſt 
of Tyrants, hear as readily our prayers 
for the beſt of Princes. We do not 
weary nor perſecute you with devotion, 
we pray not ſeverally for peace, for 
concord, for ſafety, for wealth, or ho- 
nour, but all theſe are ſum'd up in that 
ſingle petition, which craves the preſer- 
vation of our Prince. Nor do we herein 
implore, what you are unaccuſtom'd to 
beſtow. For you have ſhelter'd him under 
your protection ever ſince that time you 
ſnatch'd him from, the talons of a griping 
Vultur. It was not without your pro- 
vidence that amidſt thofe ſtorms, where- 
in all that was high, was rudely iy 
an 
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and batter'd, he who ſtood moſt exalted, 
eſcap'd all blaſt and tempeſt. He was 
unobſerv'd by the worſt of Princes, who 
could not be paſs'd over by the beſt. 
You gave us a proof of your judgment 
of him, when you entitled him (in his 
march toward the Army) to your own 
name, your own honour. You, ſpeak- 
ing by your Repreſentative the Empe- 
rour, did adopt to him a Son, to us a 
Parent, and to your ſelf a Pontifex 
Maximus. Wheretore with the more 
full aſſurance of being heard, I humbly 
pray in that form, which he himſelf 
preſcrib'd, if he Govern well the Repu- 
blick, and conſult the good of all; firſt, 
that you would prolong his life, and de- 
liver hun down as one continued bleſſing 
to our childrens children: Then that you 
would give him a late Succeſſour of his 
own loins, who ſhould be as happy by 
birth, as he himſelf was by adoption, or 
if your providence deny this, be you of 
Counſel in his choice, and direct him to 
ſuch a one, who may deſerve to be a- 
dopted in the Capitoline Temple. 


95. How much I am indebted to your 
Lordſhips is Chronicled in our publick 
records, You have given me a creden- 
tial 
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tial teſtimony of my peaceableneſs in the 
Tribuneſhip, modeſty in the Pretorſhip, 
and conſtancy in that Province, you im- 
pos'd me, to plead in the defence of our 
Allies. Farther, you approv d my deſig- 
nation to the Conſulſhip with ſo many 
joytull expreſſions, that it is made my duty 
to endeavour I may ſo husband and im- 
prove your fayours,that theyſhall not ſeem 
to be 11] beſtow'd. For certain whether 
a perſon deſerves an honour, can never be. 
ſo fafely judg'd, as after he has attaind it. 
Do you but countenance my attempts, 
and believe that, if I were ever adyanc'd 


| by that diſſembling Tyrant betore he 
| betray'd his hatred to the good, it after 


he own'd it, I declin'd his ſervice; if 
when I faw the moſt compendious road 
to preferments was by ll arts, I choſe the 
honeſter, though the farther wayabout : 
If in bad times I were numbred among 
the criminals and condemn'd, if in good * 
among the innocent and ſecure : Finally 
it Tas much love the beſt of Princes, as I 
were hated by the worſt: Then ſhall I 
ever ſerve your Lordſhips, not as one 
who is Conſul, nor as a perſon that has 
been ſo, but as him, who 1s always a 
ſubmiſſive Candidate for that office. 


THE EN D. 


